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SCIENTIFIC NONSENSE. 

Tuere is at the present time, among the rural 
population, a great desire for scientific information 
in regard to everything pertaining to the arts of 
agriculture and horticulture. One evidence of 
this is found in the increased demand for popu- 
lar scientific works, And as demand generally 
creates a supply of some kind, every few months 
brings us a new book on scientific agricul- 
ture. It is not long since that excellent little 
treatise, “ Steckhardt’s Chemical Field Lectures,” 
was issued from our teeming press, followed -by 
Nasn’s “ Progressive Farmer,” and shortly after- 
wards by a new edition of “ Johnston’s Elements of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Geology,” and a year 
or two since by “ Waring’s Elements of Agricul- 
ture,” and lastly, a neat little work by Dr. Kent, 
of Philadelphia, called “ First Lessons in Chemistry 
and Geology, as applied to Agriculture,” makes its 
appearance, Every new book should be an im- 
provement on its predecessors, but we are sorry to 
say that the reverse appears to be the case. 

Opening Dr. Kent’s book we read :—“ It is more 
advantageous for the pupil, and no more trouble- 
some for the instructor, to teach the elements of 
science scientifically and correctly, than to convey 
his instructions in language unscientific and often 
inappropriate.” With this we were pleased, and 
continued to read, expecting to find a very correctly 
written, scientific treatise. But we had not gone 
far befere we read :—“ Common salt is a combina- 
tion of soda and muriatic acid, the acid commonly 
known as spirits of salt.” We need hardly inform 
our readers that common salt is formed of chlorine 
and sodium, and, when pure, contains not a parti- 
cle of muriatic acid or soda, Considering it as 
muriatic acid and soda, we are not surprised to find 
him recommending common salt to be mixed with 
lime for the purpose of converting it into carbonate 
of soda and chloride of lime. Errors are seldom 
found single. 

Ammonia is spoken of as “a very important ar- 
ticle in the composition of manures,” and farther: 
“Quick lime should never be mixed with guano or 








other manures containghg ammonia; because the 
lime sets the ammpnia Sree, and allows it to escape 
into thesaimosphere.” ,Phis is all very true. But 
speakingof wood asheg, which “contain potash, a 
combination of oxygene«with potassium,” he says: 
“mixed with rape-duét, guano, and other manures, 
they make a very usefff compost.” He forgets to 
add that potaslf will @tve off the ammonia just as 
rapidly as the Ifme. «If one is injurious, the other 
is certajgly yosless sf. In another place it is re- 
commenrttled to,accelgrate the decomposition of cow 
dung “ by the addition of wood ashes or quick lime, 
well turned with the heap, whereby, the process of 
decomposition is greatly hastened, and the manure 

uch improved.” Is it not amusing to find in the 
recommendations of such a*work, and which are 
published with it, school-tggchérs, professors, and 
editors, prating aeut “sfupid, bungling agricul- 
ture,” and “ the pufsnit of agriculture so ignorantly 
and bunglingly follgwed the great mass of our 
farmers ?” a ~ 

“Tie flesh of dead horsés, diseased cows, hogs, 
and dggs, when decompostd, make a very valuable 
manure.” * * “They should be decomposed by 
the action of oil of vitriol.”’ This recommendation 
is simply absurd. il of vitriol is about the best 
thing that can be used to prevent decomposition. 
If oil of vitriol canfot bé obtained, “lime may be 
advantageously <ded to’the substances to undergo 
decgmposition, whereby all the gasses disengaged 
during the proctss are absorbed and retained for 
use.” Oh! you“ stupid, bungling” farmers, think 
of the wonders of chemistry ; lime will drive off all 
the ammonia frém “guano and other manures,” 
but it will “improve” cow dung, and absorb and 
retain the ammonia of dead horses and diseased 
cows! 

“If the amount of manure to be made is the 
object of the farmer’s efforts, then his stock should 
be kept in a cooler and less sheltered locality, and 
where they can take abundant exercise.” Well, we 
farmers are a “ bungling, stupid” set of fellows, after 
all. We have erected barns and warm sheds for 
cattle and sheep in winter, “ignorantly” supposing 
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that warmth to some extent was an equivalent for 
food, and also that an animal kept in a mild tem- 
perature, without much exercise, would give more 
manure for the food consumed, than one kept in a 
cooler and less sheltered locality with abundant 
exercise, ; 

“ A horse can be kept in a perfectly good condi- 
tien if he can obtain as food fifteen lbs. of hay and 
four and a half Ibs. of oats daily.” This statement 
is thrown out just as we give it, without any quali- 





fying considerations. Bovsstncauit, who proba- 
bly made more experiments in feeding horses than | 
any other man, found that his horses required per | 
‘day twenty-two-lbs. hay, five and a half straw, and 
seven and a quarter oats. The horses weighed 
about 1,000 Ibs. each. Of: cour$e smaller. horses 
would require less food, but*we are satisfied that on 
the average the estimate of Dr. Kenv is much too 
low. * 

“Tf you want to ascertain, whether a soil or sub- 
stance contains lime, you may pour upon a small 
quantity of it, vinegar or dilate muriatic acid. If} 
lime is present the mixture will froth up, or effer- 
vesce.” This test for lime is a most uricertain one, 
and it is surprising that any One, at the present 
day, would publish it for the guidance of the 
“stupid ” farmer. 

“ Now, you will see that unless the soi] contains 
all the substances found in the ashes of plants, the 
plants cannot grow perfectly.” And again: “Ifa 
soil was wholly destitute of one of these substan- 
ces, it could not yield good crops.” If the soil did 
not contain all the asl constituents of plants, no 
plant could grow at all, “perfectly” or imperfectly. 
And if one of these substances was missing, nei- 
ther 2 “good crop” nor a bad one would be ob- 
tained. So, at least, believes one “bungling” 


farmer. 
—_--- sD ++ ae———_ — 


INDIAN CORN FOR EXPORT. 


Ture London Mark-Lane Express some time ago 
had an elaborate article on the value of Indian corn 
as “Food for the Million.” It starts with the as- 
sumption that none of the ceralia holds out greater 





at first look at ‘‘mush” and “ Johnny-cake,” they 
soon find that “ they keep the stomach and bowels 
in better order than wheaten flour, lubricating the 
whole system, and pfoducing a higher degree of 
health at much less expense,” and that they soon 
learn to like Indian corn in all its various forms 
It thinks, however, that “ Indian corn has ¢ flayoy 
or taste peculiar to itself, which the prejudices of 
this country (England) have yet to overcome.” } 
is, nevertheless, “fast establishing itself among al 
the civilized nations of the world as an invaluable 
article of food,” and ‘from experiments made by 
us lately we have no jesitation in saying that if it 
were imported here fresh, and free from injury, it 
would soon become a favorite at the tables of more 
than our toil-worn population.” 

This, however, is the great difficulty. Indigy 
corn is not exported in good condition, and conse. 
quently has fallen into disrepute. The Express sayy: 
“Good Indian corn is hardly to be had in ths 
country; for, judging from forty or fifty sample 
we have purchased, upwards of one-half would ng 
be considered, in America, fit for human fool 
Even the best samples of corn on the Cotn Et 
change smell intisty—an infallible proof that injay 
has been sustained either in the “crib” befor 
marketing, or subsequently in granary or ves 
during transport.” 

It then goes on to say that we have latterly paid 
much attention to the quality of our salted provis- 
ion exports, and if we would only look to Indian 
corn, “they would find that the Union sustains 4 


}much greater loss from the latter than from the 


former, and that consequently it presents a wide 
field of usefulness before them, promising results 
not very easily estimated in the present revolution 
ary, progressive, state of the world.” 

The principal injury corn is subject to arises from 
the quantity of water it contains when ground ¢r 
shipped. The Zrpress makes itself merry over the 
recommendation of our friend, Dr. Lx, in th 
Patent Office Report: “ When farmers sell com 
soon after it is ripe, there is considerable gain it 


|not keeping it long to shrink and dry in weight.” 











prospects of a regular supply than Indian corn, | It thinks the practical inference to be drawn from 
“especially to the limited means of our laboring | this recommendation of the Doctor is “ obviouy 
population,” and argues that the existing prejudice | the short-sighted policy of exporting water to thi 
against Maize as an article of food must svoner or country,” and says we are mistaken in thinking 
later give way before the progress of science. It | “that Jonny Bui will part with his sovereigns fit 
shows from analyses that Indian corn meal is move | what he has generally too much of already.” Itt 
nutritious than wheaten flour, containing two per | trne that we have paid too little attention ‘to the 
cent. more gluten and six per cent. more fat, and preparation of corn for export, but the Zxpresis 
concludes that it is “not only more nourishing than } mistaken in attributing it to the selfish desire 
wheaten flour, but also more wholesome to the | selling water, however much the quotations from 
generality of people, owing to the large quantity | Dr. Lez may favor such an idea. The fact is, It 
of fat and peculiar medicinal elements which it | dian corn for exportation needs artificial drying 
contains.” However suspiciously Englishinen may | and when the price of a good article is high enough 
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to pay for the extra expense, means will speedily 
be devised for supplying Jory Bux. with all he 
may require. We believe, indeed, artificial drying 
has already been resorted to, but with ‘what success 
we have not learned. 

It has long been known that Indian corn is ex- 
eeedingly rich, containing a large quantity of fat, 
but we were not prepared to find, according to the 
calculation of the Express, that the 10 lbs. of fat in 
each 100 lbs. of corn meal, estimated at thirty-six 
cents per lb.—the price of butter in England—is 
worth something more than the price of the meal. 
We butter-devouring Am:ricans might take a hint 
from this in regard to domestic economy, and use 
more Indian corn and less fine wheaten flour and 
butter. If it is so desirable to introduce Indian 
corn as an article of. food into England, it cannot 
but be equally desirable that we should use it our- 
selves. Wheat flour is, at the present moment, 
worth nearly as much in this city as in England, 
while Indian corn can be had at a much lower fig- 
ure than our able English contemporary can ever 
expect to get itix London. Our principal object, 
however, in alluding to this article, is to call the 
attention of farmers and others interested to the 
importance of using means of sending to England 
good, fully matured and well seasoned Indian corn, 
for, in the language of the Express, “ Jonaruan 
can never succeed in learning Joun Buu to eat 
either ‘sour flour’ or ‘ musty meal,’ whereas, on the 
contrary, he will soon find a ready customer for 
‘Johnny cakes,’ ‘crumpets’ and ‘slap-jacks,’ if he 
only attends to the quality.” 





LIME APPLIED TO SOILS. 


Eprrors Genesbe Farmer:— Much has been 
written 7 the use of lime for agricultural pur- 
poses, and it is generally conceded that to a certain 
extent, it is beneficial upon most soils, but of more 
value upon some than upon others. Its applica- 
tion has not been sufficiently well understood to 
enable farmers to adopt, with a certainty of suc- 
cess, any given quantity, as the amount used dif- 
ters widely in different localities. 


Lime may be applied in three different ways; 
directly to the land, or indirectly as a portion of 
the compost heap, and in other forms with manure. 
It may be applied as a carbonate of lime, by break- 
ing or grinding the stone or strewing it plentifully 
over the field. In this form its value is prolonged 
for many years; its action being that of a mild cal- 
eareous earth. It is by the debris of lime-stone 
rocks, by the action of frost; and from other causes 
that our best calcareous soils are formed. As a 
gradual improver of the soil, the lime-stone is found 
to be of more value than when used in the form of 
quick-lime. (a) 

The operation of burning expels the carbon by 


of the elements. (6) When it has been burned its 
substance and character are changed, it becomes 
caustic to the tongue, and possesses the power of 
speedily decomposing most vegetable and animal 
bodies. Applied in this form, instead of being a 
fertilizer, affording nutriment to growing plants, it 
would, if long continued, burn them up, or effectu- 
ally destroy the germ of the seed or the plant. (¢) 
This caustic power is lost by exposure to the at- 
mosphere or by the application of water, by which 
it is reconverted into a substance nearly resemblin 
that from which it was obtained, only rendere 
more soft, porous, and in most of its properties re- 
sembling chalk. (¢) For agricultural purposes it 
has been found best, instead of slacking lime b 
the application of water, to make it into s 
heaps of about a bushel each, which should be 
covered with fresh soil made very fine, a few inches 
in thickness, smoothed down by blows with the 
back of the spade, excluding either air or rain. (¢ 
In a few days it will be slacked, ready to sprea 
upou the surface. After spreading it should be 
plowed in immediately, rather shallow, and har- 
rowed down. Its immediate application while in 
a partially caustic state, renders.a smaller quantity 
necessary as it is spread more thoroughly, and bet- 
ter incorporated with the soil, than when suffered 
to become moist, causing it to elod up, preventin 
its division and free incorporation with the soi 
upon which it has been strewed. 

One of the first requisites should be the thorough 
draining of the soil before lime is applied. Lime 
is epplied in three different ways. Put on the sur- 
face and allowed to remain a few years; put om 
the surface and plowed in; or mixed in com 
beds, and with that applied. The first od 
would have the effect of incorporating it with the 
land, particularly if it be a sandy soil. By the 
second it is placed in the botton of the furrow, and 
is less easily incorporated with the soil. The third 
method gives it the best application, but is attended 
with larger expense in hauling and applying. A 
better method, and one strongly recommended, is 
to plow the land, and leaving it uneven, apply 
lime, harrow well, and cultivate it with some crop 
that requires frequent hoeing, as eorn or beans.— 
For this application, lime as a carbonate, or air- 
slacked lime, would be found the most profitable, if 
the soil was loose and pliable. This method en- 
ables the farmer to obtain not only the immediate 
benefit of the lime, but a greater profit than b 
any other mode in a given number of years, whic 
is the great end to be obtained. 


Remarxs.—The improvement of soils by the ap- 
plication of lime, is an important subject, and we 
are much obliged to our correspondent for the 
above article. We think, however, that on some 
points his remarks need qualification. 

(a) Would not breaking or grinding lime-stone 
be rather an expensive operation? Unless fuel was 
unusually high it would be cheaper to burn it, and 
certainly burnt lime would haye a much greater effect 
than that applied in the form of a carbonate. We 





the agency of heat. Jn ite natural state the stone 
possesses little active property, aud cau only eavie!: 
the soil as it crumbles to pieces through the action 


can not endorse the opinion of our correspondent 
that, “as a gradual improver of the soil, the lime- 
|stone is found to be of more value than when 
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used in the form of quick lime.” We have seen 
the good effeet of quick-lime thirty years after its 
application. 

(0) Very true; and on this account it is better 
to burn it. 

(c) If applied every year in large quantities, it 
might have this effect; but farmers in this country 

. seldom apply too muech—they certainly do not need 
to be cautioned against the too frequent application 
of lime. We have known 200 bushels per acre 
used without any of the bad effects alluded to. 

(d) The caustic power of lime is not lost by slak- 
ing it with water—in fact, water-slaked lime is 
more caustic than air-slaked lime. 

(e) This practice may be adopted when the lime 
has to be in heaps in the field for some time during 
excessive rains ; otherwise it is unnecessary. When 
it imbibes too much water, it is diffcult to spread ; 
but the water does not destroy its causticity.—[Eps. 


WINTERING CALVES AND COLTS, 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Allow me to suggest to farm- 
ers in my opinion the best mode of treatment for 
calves and young colts. Provide a field of sufti- 
cient size te afford grass enough to supply them 
plentifully when the ground is bare during the 
winter or feeding months, when they should have 
comfortable sheds, say open to the south; water, 
&ec., should be provided in the same field. The 
object of this mode of treatment is to furnish room 
for exercise, and green food to keep their bowels in 
a healthy condition. Oonfinement and the absence 
of green food through the winter, is detrimental to 
the health and vigor of stock. It is said by many, 
that when stock get to the ground in winter, they 
lose their appetite for dry food, and don’t do well. 
I would say to those, provide a field with green 
food enough to fill them, and they will need no 
fodder. This may be done by letting the grass 
grow from harvest till winter. 

Much stock is lost by close confinement in yards 
or stables, on dry food all winter, and the change 
in the treatment which takes place in the spring 
frequently causes disease and death. They should 
have from a pint to a quart each of malt, mixed 
corn, oats, buckwheat or wheat bran,—any two or 
mere kinds of grain, not cornajone. What they do 
get should be given regularly as to time and quan- 
tity. They should also have the finest hay. Colts 
and calves winter well together. A. F. B.—Sandy 
Lake, Mercer Co., Pa. 


We cannot endorse the views of our correspond- 
ent about letting calves, colts, or other stock, get 
to the ground for grass during the winter months. 
They may get something to eat, but it will be cold, 
frozen stuff, possessing not enough substance to 
pay them for the labor of gathering. 

We agree with all he says about the necessity of 
green food during the long months their principal 
food must be dry hay; but we should recommend 








— 
into smal! pieces and fed in the barn where if is 
warm and comfortable. We have for yeats ha: 
lieved roots would’ well repay all expense and 
trouble, in the increased good health they are sure 
to promote. We feel quite certain that if the grain 
is ground, it will be best to cut the hay, and fea 
the meal with it,—dampening it just enongh to 
have the meal adhere to the ont hay. If this js 
done, it will answer every purpose of green feed 
or roots. Who has a better method? [Eps, 





SHEEP AND WOOL. 

Ir has long been the practice of farmers either ty 
sell to the butchers or slaughter hundreds—yea, 
thousands of sheep during the fall and winter, be. 
cause they thus avail themselves of some ready 
money, and also for the reason that they seem to 
have little confidence in raising sheep for theiy 
wool aloné, as a paying business. By means of this 
wholesale slaughter, the stock of sheep thronghont 
the whole country has been kept comparatively 
small, and wool growing, except at some interval 
of unusual excitement, has been in a languishing 
condition. 

In our opinion, no stock kept upon the farm, m 
less we except cows in the dairy districts, paysas 
well for the amount invested and the expense of 
keeping as a good flock of sheep. True, wool is 
often low and slow of sale, but at the low rates, 
with the inerease of flock, there can be very little 
if any loss under unfavorable circumstances; and 
for a series of ten years they prove profitable, as 
any one may know who will take note and consult 
figures, © 
If we can succeed in inducing the farmers of 
Western New York,.and other sections where the 
midge has nearly destroyed the wheat crop, to tum 
their attention to sheep, in part, we shall, accord 
ing to our view of the subject, be instrumental in 
promoting their best interests. One reason why 
farmers are averse to wool-growing is the difficulty 
of making satisfactory sales, as buyers are always 
ready to decry the article when the clip first comes 
to market, and quite as willing to hold it for a ris¢ 
after they have succeetted in getting it into their 
hands. Wedo not now propose to offer any sug‘ 
gestions to remedy this difficulty, only to express 
the opinion that those farmers who have good’ 
stocks of wool can quite as well afford to hold it » 
those who often borrow the money to purchase for 
that object. 

It is not our purpose now to discuss the relative 
value of coarse or fine wool sheep. or the superior 
qualities of any one breed in either class. We are 





once a day a mess of carrots, beets, or turnips, cut 


free to say, however, aside from the consideration 
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of wool-growing only as a secondary object, that 
qe think farmers near the cities and populeus vil- 
lages will find it profitable to raise sheep and lambs 
for the batcher. 

Very few understand the proper method of rais- 
ing mutton, as the great mass of sheep killed and 
gold at market are only in fit condition for winter- 
ing. Feeding is as essential to the production of 
good “mutton chop,” as to the furnishing of supe- 
rior “sirloin steak,” with the difference that sheep 
can be fattened, and well fattened too, at much less 
comparative cost than beeves. For fattening pur- 
poses, the large-bodied, coarse-wooled sheep, as the 
South Downs and their grades, with others ef sim- 
ilar character, are preferable. 

We hope to induce farmers to am investigation of 
the swhject, which they will have ample time to do 
during the winter upon which we are just entering. 
More correct notions ef the propriety and proftt of 
sheep-raising and wool-growing are needed,—not 
for speculative purposes, but that those who would 
enter this field may de so with a better understand- 
ing of the subject. So also of fattening sheep. It 
is little understood, and practiced less, except in a 
few instances. In summer they are easily kept in 
pastures, growing and fattening, to a certain ex- 
tent, very cheaply. In the fall and during winter 
they may be kept with good hay, turnips, barley or 
corn ineal, with the additien ef a little oil-cake oc- 
casionally, and be ready for market at any time 
during the latter part of winter or early spring. 
They sheuld have good shelter from storm and 
cold, and access to clean water, with constant and 
regular feeding, to ensure success, At another 
time we propose te treat the subject more in detail. 





Prantine Porarors iN THE SAME HILL WITH 
Corx.—Having never seen an account in any agri- 
cultural paper, as I recollect, of any one having 
raised patatoes with corn in the same hill, I thought 
I would try the experiment last spring. I had fin- 
ished the patatoes that I was intending to plant, 
but having some small ones left, I concluded to 
plant them in the same hills with a patch of corn, 
and mark the effect. I planted the corn about the 
twenty-fifth of May, the season being so wet I 
could not plant them sooner. I dropped the corn 
and potatoes tegether, hoed them the same time, 
and dug the potatoes soon after cutting up the corn. 
The ground was not first rate, but the corn was an 
average crop, full as good as some near by where 
corn was planted alone. The potatoes were first 
rate—never saw finer. I shall try this again next 
spring, and if they succeed as well as they did this 
year, I shall continue to plant them together. If 
the two crops do as well together as separate, it 
makes a great saving of labor to plant them to- 
gether. Has any.one tried planting the two crops 
together? if so, give the result through the Farm- 
er, Emery P, Barnes.—Pharsalia, Oct., 25. 





KINDNESS TO DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

Ar no season of the year can we with more pro- 
priety ask the attention of our readers to the im- 
portance of kindness to domestic animals, than the 
present. The most of your stock has enjoyed the 
freedem of your ample pastures through the sam- 
mer, and now that the inclemency of the season 
renders it necessary they should be brought into 
the yard and the stall, they will require at your 
hands increased attention. They will necessatily 
be somewhat wild at first, and need the exercise of 
all your patience and kindness to get them accus- 
tomed to their new mode of life and ‘your frequent 
handling of them. If they are refractory, do net 
be thrown off your geard, and by an exhibition of 
ill temper become almost unmanageable yourself; 
but by uniform kindness lead them to feel that you 
are with and around them to minister to. their 
wants, and they will soon, by the quiet sound of 
recognition and regard, fully manifest that your 
attentions are appreciated. 

Upon the importance of this subject some of our 
correspondents have spoken 80 wisely and so well, 
that we prefer to let them be heard. 


“It isthe duty of every farmer—yes, of every 
person whe ewns domestic animals, to treat them, 
with kindness. They are dependent upon him for 
care and protection, and would perish if neglected, 
and the means are within the reach of every owner 
to make them comfortable and ¢ontented. How 
would it speak for the character of any man, to 
have his domestic animals come at his call, and 
show by their actions that they are well treated 
and fed. Notice when you will, the man that beats 
his horses or his oxen unnecessarily, will do the 
same with his child. Horses and oxen need no 
beating to make them work; on the contrary, they 
work better without it. The man that carries ho 
whip has the best team; the man that is kind and 
gentle to his cows is seldom troubled with their 
kicking. It certainly is debasing to the man who. 
is unkind to his animals; it spoils his ‘disposition, 
and makes him a brute in this respect. They 
should also be well treated, because it increases 
their value. They grow better, and look better, if 
well cared for and kindly treated. No kind. man. 
will leave any means untried for making them 
comfortable. The Creator has placed them for our 
care as well as use, and they should always be 
treated with kindness,” E, B—Pharsaliay Ni ¥. 


« fool! 
opera 
“Who is prepared to say that care and kind 'at+. 
tention to the requirements and comforts of all our 
domestic animals does not pay, and well? If; 
there be such, I would say, do. not, keep them to. 
suffer, but let some one have them who knows Aow. 
to make them pay. The thoughtless and tyranni.. 
cal are apt to forget the universal dependence. of 
all created things upon one- another, and to arro- 
gate to themselves powers and privileges to which 
they have no right, Sach. would find a portion of 
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studying that un- 


their time wellspent in carefully 
paralleled antithesis: 
“ While man exclaims, ‘See all things for my use !’ 
*See man for mine! replies a pamper’d goose : 
And just as short of reason he must fall, 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for all.” 

“There is still another view of this question, 
separate and aside from the claims of the recipi- 
ents of our acts: that is, the moral effects which 
our conduct and habits have on ourselves,—the 
moulding of our own natures, and of our children’s. 
Find a man who is habitually cruel to his animals, 
and you will have found one who, at least, is not 
improving in any of the attributes which makes a 
man.” H.—Fredonia, N. Y. 


“ Although the Creator gave man dominion over 
the beasts of the field, and every living creature, 
he did not allow him to exercise his authority in 
acts of cruelty. His duty is to care for them, feed 
them, and treat them with kindness. The univer- 
sal law of kindness, or “Golden Rule,” enforces 
this duty. It is true they have not reason, but 
they'can feel, and some of them seem as sensible | 
to hard treatment as man himself. If there was| 
ao higher motive than self-interest, that alone 
should make persons treat their animals kindly. 
Animals continually under hard treatment are al- 
most sure to have a disagreeable disposition. ‘ Like 
begets like.’ An ill temper in the master is likely 
to beget the same in the animal, making it contrary 
and hard to manage. Hard treatment shortens life, 
stiffens the joints of animals, bring’ on diseases, 
gud soon disables them. Kindness, like ‘ honesty,’ 
proves to be ‘the best policy.” W.H. M.—Ma- 
honing, Pa. 


“We sympathise in a measure with inanimate 
nature,—how much. more ought we to feel for 
those that experience pleasure and pain. If men 
would pay more attention to feeding, they might 
pay less to whipping. We look with disgust upon 
the man who lashes his horse through the street, 
and the countenance of an animal under such cir- 
cumstances haunts us yet; but there are more ways 
than by the whip to show unkindness to an animal. 
They are our faithful servants; for us they live, for 
us they toil, and for us they are slain; and unkind- 
ness on our part shows a want of sympathy the 
brute does not exhibit. It is every man’s duty to 
do that which is for the interest of himself, and no 
one can doubt that the animal treated with kind- 
ness will fatten more easily, or produce more milk, 
or be safer to handle, and will be taken care of 
with fewer steps. ‘‘OnE or THE Boys.” Arrow- 
smith’s, Ohio. 

* Animals are so constituted, that they very well 
know when they are misused. You can pet a 
horse—a calf even—so that he will oftentimes 
abuse you for having bestowed too much kindness 
upon him, Ycu can seemingly bestow a certain 
amount of kinaness upon domestic animals, and 
beyond that yn hee you need not necessarily go. 
It is true, we should be kind to all animals, and 
they will be kind in return to us; but there are 
times, I believe, when horses and cows want a se- 
vere lashing, and then they will remember yon for 
having whipped them as they deserve. Bit there 
is nothing gained, and much lost, in clubbing an 
animal merely to show that ‘might makes right.’ 
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All the animal creation has more or less Sagacity 
the cunning cat and the Newfoundland dog ingly. 
ded. Indeed, one is sometimes almost led to think 
that animals do really reason. Everywhere , 
have illustrations and proof of the power of kind. 
ness over all the animal kingdom. T.— Baidwiny 
ville, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 





How can fathers render farm life attractive tp 
their sons? is a question that has not only per- 
plexed many excellent people, but has also beep 
the cause of much very painful experience, Fo 
years there has been a constant and increasing dis. 
position on the part of farmers’ sons to leave the 
homestead on the first possible opportunity, and 
seek occupation in the country village, or a home 
in some neighboring city. How to counterac 
this growing evil, has long been a subject of seri. 
ous inquiry. In the former and current volume 
of the Farmer were published some well written, 
essays upon the subject. Its importance will } 
perhaps sufficient apology, if any is necessary, for 
furnishing extracts from many of the essays to 
which no prizes could be awarded, but which cop- 
tains many excellent suggestions, 

J. V. B., Exchange. Ky., says: 

“To induce our sons to be farmers, and have 
attachment to the old homestead and the avoca- 


tion of their father, we must be good farmers oure 
selves; and to be a good farmer, is to be an indus. 


| trious® systematic. and tasteful farmer, causing our 


sons imperceptably to form habits of industry 
which, by constant exercise, will become a prind- 
ple, and the lessons and enjoyments of youth wil 
become the labor and enjoyment of mature years,” 

H. B. S., Rockport, O., writes: 

“To render agricultural pursuits attractive t 
the farmers’ sons, it is necessary they should re 
ceive an education that will prepare them to per- 
form its duties, not as mere laborers, but withs 
full appreciation of the dignity and usefulnessof 
their avocation. The farmer, if any one, needs to 
know something of geology, botany, chemistry, 
physiology, and natural philosophy ; for he is con- 
stantly applying the principles they teach. These 
sciences would be all the more interesting, if t 
and applied while performing their daily labor.’ 


D. Street, Salem, O., responds: 

“Fathers must learn to sympathize with their 
sons—be willing to do all that is reasonable to 
gratify and make them happy—gain their conf- 
dence, so as to make them know that their father 
is their best friend. They will then feel that his 
counsel and advice wili be always for their good, 
and will be willing to come to him in all their 
trials. A mutual attachment will then spring ap 
between them, such as should always, but seldom 
does exist, 

The father must be willing to expend a little 
time and money for the gratification of his 0M, 
remembering that it will be amply repaid when lit 
has grown up to be a useful, intelligent, industriou 
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mat—an honor to the paterna! name. When the 
son arrives at a proper age, books, treating upon 
farming and subjects connected with farming, 
should be purchased; also, books that treat upon 
the various trades and business—anything that 
will fit him for a life of usefulness. If the mind is 
fed, and thus kept from idleness, there is little 
danger of the son being desirous of roaming.” 


J. 8. M., Mott’s Corners, N. Y., says: 
“Farmers may render farm life attractive to 


their sons by loving it themselves. Se maay pa-| 





some animal — they love the dairy, and all thing 
strictly appertaining to farming, 

“Then what can be done to make it more at- - 
tractive? They are fond of flowers, and deter- 
mine to deck the old homestead with beautiful 
specimens of God’s poetry. They appeal to father 
for help, finding it impossible to spade up the piece 
desired. Oh! he has not time, when perhaps he 
spends hours smoking and talking with some neigh- 
bor. They appeal to brothers. They have not 
time for such foolery, when hours are spent at the 
store, or some other place equally unimproving.— 








rents are in the daily habit ef repining at their| It is given up in despair; but there is a chord 
hard lot, expressing such a distaste for their chosen | touched in her heart, as she sees her friend who 
avocation, that their sons soon think of the farm | lives in a village, enjoying sueh a profusion of 
and farm life as they would of a prison. These | flowers, from a few feet of earth, spaded by a busi- 
impressions upon the youthful mind are lasting, | ness father or brother, who finds time for this labor 
and if to these are added an entire want of taste| before an early breakfast, The farmer owns hun- 
and ornament in and around the family heme, is it | dreds of acres, but there is no embellishment of life. 
any wonder the sons early seek business in some | Depend upon it, those flowers and fruits can be 
more congenial atmosphere, even at the risk of| made to yield double and treble their cost, not 
life, in the ‘ pent up city ?’” only in ppd but ~ reciprocated domestic affec- 
1 aren * ST teabee WP eked tion, and home attachment. 

A. G. M., Chesher’s Store, Ky., writes: «Again, the mother has her cares and anxieties 

“ The first thing to make farm life attractive, is | to overcome, and her tastes to gratify, and in 
to have our sons know that it és profitable, return- | neither does she receive the deserved or necessary 
ing a fair compensation for labor, as no person will | help from husbaad and sons, whe have all the time 
be willing to engage in a business who does not | some pet habit, or sheer laziness, as an excuse. 
expect a competency therefrom. They should} What wonder that woman, as wife or daugliter, 
know that nine-tenths of the successful men in| soon loses her natural love for country life, and. 
business have been farmers. Ten men have failed | with her daughters, wishes -for the more tasty, con- 
in other walks of life, to one industrious, prudent | venient, and adorned home of the lawyer, physi- 
farmer, whe has not met with success. cian, or some thrifty mechanic? The daughters, 

“Farmers SOR should also have a good educa- {as a matter of course, are far frem partial to farm- 
tion, one having in view his future labors in life, | ers sons who are thus driven from home to obtain 
that gives him a knowledge of his business; for | the jovers their hearts most cherish. Will not, 
what is done understandingly, confers a double | then, attention to the tastes and wants of farmers 
pleasure. What should hinder our sons from cul-| wives and daughters, by making farm life attrac- 
tivating a taste fur the best literature, and being | tive to them, solve the enigma of making it the 
conversant with Shakspeare, Milton, Addison, and place most loved and honored by farmers sons?” 
other writers, as well as the best literature, his- | —— ae 
tory, and science of our own day ?—a knowledge | ICE-HOUSE—A CHEAP PLAN. 


of the nature and power of manures; how their | Tae 7 : : : 
wey. properties are best retained and applied ; | Me ‘cect ae = deonrtpiinn -etsaie tetas 
3 a 49 ‘ - ; rid ; , ’ 
grow.and the use of the root, the leaf’ and every | a0 tne to give your readers « description of ene 
other part in the great economy of vegetable growth? | a yo prthpen tren fe ryt teen 
If farmers prepare their sons in this manner, farm | “py. casa ee ene 
life wi'l not only be attractive, but soon irresistible |. 19 eight feet high. The pa. oe poor pine or 
as affording the happiest occupation.” | hemlock, worth three or four dollars per thousand, 
In this connection, we have a very spirited com- | and are eight by ten inches, with boards nailed on 
'each side, thus leaving eight inches space for saw- 
: ys : . ' dust all the way round. The rafters.are the same 
from the other side,” very particularly asking, | size. boarded on the under side, and the space filled 
‘what fathers and brothers can do to make farm | with sawdust. The studs are set in the ‘ 
life more attractive to mothers and sisters,” to | Without sills, and it has no floor. Before putting 
jin the ice, a floor is made of sawdust six inches 

roeere Seny deep, and the ice is packed so as to leave a space 
_“ Physicians say, that to discern the cause of | all around of five or six inches from the boards, 
disease, is half the cure. Among the silly receipts | which is filled with sawdust. It has a door in one 
for making farm life attractive to husbands, broth- | end, which is filled up by placing boards’ across it 
ers, and sons, none have thought that making it | as the ice is put in. On the top of the ice, after it 
attractive to woman was a sure remedy. Young | is all stored, is placed a coating of dusta foot thick, 
men, it is said, prefer not a farmers life, because and the ice keeps, though the door be left» open 
young ladies of their acquaintance preter mer- | half the time. By boarding up ander the rafters, 
chants, doctors, lawyers, or mechanics, for bus- | there is ample room to put in ice and sawdust. 
bands. Why is this so? if so. Young ladies are | To build such a house, twenty-five hundreed feet 

fond of the country—of the beauties that there’ of boards are all that is necessary. 

every where surround them, They admire a hand-| atte Genesee, Nov., 1858. 





munication from “M.S. B., Aurora.” as “a voice 


which it is responded: 


D, EDWARDS. 
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IMPORTANCE OF SHELTER FOR STOCK. 


. I supposs it, to be generally understood that 
animals require more food when exposed to ex- 
treme cold, than in a mild temperature. Every 
one’s experience in his own person, will teach 
him this. Admitting this fact, there seems little 
more to be said on this subject, for every one must 
then see that by laying out money for shelter, he 
saves money in feed. But the question of economy 
is not thus fully settled; for the shelter might cost 
more than the extra food. Still, when we consider 
that shelters last for years, while food must be 
supplied daily, we can hardly doubt that the in- 
vestment in shelter will pay. It is a known fact 
that animals will thrive better when comfortable. 
Uneasiness from any cause prevents thrift. 

Again; an animal shivering under an exposure 
to a northern blast, is a pitiable object—surely the 
gratification of your sympathy is worth some little 
outlay for shelter, even if of the rudest kind. I do 
not doubt but all farmers are aware of the econ- 
omy of shelter, but the subject becomes more inter- 
esting, and its economy better understood, when we 
know why we need more food in alow temperature. 

Chemists tell us there are in nature 62 simple 
elements or substances, composed of only one kind 
ot matter; 14 of these enter into the composition 
of plants, 12 of these 14, with one other not known 
to exist in plants, compose the animal, and without 
these neither the plant nor te.animal can exist.— 
In the animal, more particularly, these elements 
serve two purposes—one to build up and supply 
the waste of the body, and the other to serve as 
fuel to keep up the heat; for without this fuel, the 
animal would be as powerless as a cold steam en- 
gine. Of the 13 elements used in building up the 
* body, 8 of them only, serve the purpose of fuel ; 
these are carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. How 
can these cold elements produce heat? Only by 
combustion. But there are two kinds of combus- 
tion,—one producing heat and light, and is called 
fire; the other prodaces heat also, but less intense, 
and without light. This latter is the combustion 
«eonstantly going on in the animal, What, then, 
is combustion? It is the uniting together of two 
or more of these elements, those that unite to 
produce heat in the animal are the same that unite 
to produce heat in yourstove. These changes con- 
stitute growth and decay. Some of these elements, 
when separated from all others, are solid, like the 
diamond; others are invisible gases, like air.— 
Most of the elements are capable, either when sin- 
gle or in combination, of assuming two or more 

orms. In passing from one form to another, heat 
is either given out or absorbed, in which latter case 
cold is produced. Mix salt and water, and cold is 
produced; mix water and quick lime, and heat is 
produced ; mix potassium (the base of potash) and 
water, and you have heat and light, or fire. The 
wood which you burn is composed, in part, of car- 
bon and hydrogen. If you heat a portion of wood, 
its carbon begins to separate, uniting with the oxy- 
gen of the air, (you know you must have draft,) 
forming carbonic acid gas, which is invisible, and 
passes off into the air; the hydrogen also sepa- 
rates and unites with oxygen, and forms water, 
which also passes off in the smoke in the form of 
steam or vapor. Both of these reunions produce 
heat and light, the heat continuing to produce the 








ti d th heaame 
separation, and the reunion to produce j 
fuel is consumed. The food which a 
tains carbon and hydrogen. By the digestive or. 
gans the food is converted into blood, which flows. 
to the lungs, where it eomes in contact with the 
air which you inhale, and the same reunion is’pro. 
duced as in the ease ef the wood, the same product 
formed—earbonic acid gas—which also 

into the air. There is also the same reunion of 
hydrogen and oxygen, forming water, which aj} 
know is constantly thrown eff from the lungs in 
the form of vapor. These uniens compose the less 
intense combustion spoken of before, prodagi 
heat without light. In this way the heat of the 
body is kept up, like that of the steam engine, by 
the combustion of its fuel. The animal system, 
like the steam engine, is a ni¢ely made, self- 
machine. If the animal is exposed to a low tems 
perature, the air is condensed, the animal takes in 
more at an inspiration, the combustion is greater, 
and a necessity exists for more food or fuel. If it 
is exposed to a high tenyperature, nature has pro- 
vided not only !ess appetite for food, and less oxy- 
gen at an inspiration, but a safety valve in perspi- 
ration to let off excess of heat. The body ast he 
preserved at a nearly even temperature, or life 
soon ceases. 

If the reader has understood me thus far, he wil} 
at once see why his animals require more food with 
out shelter than with. In the two combostions 
mentioned, the carbon of the wood and of the food, 
with the oxygen of the air, are the prineipal agents, 
If the animal takes in its food more carbon than is 
necessary to build up and repair the waste of the 
body, and supply its fuel, the balance is stored up 
in the torm of oil or fat (which is little else than 
carbon) for future use, in case a supply shall fail in 
the food. The reader will now see why it is s 
difficult to fat his animals in winter, unless they are 
protected trom the cold. Horses, horned cattle, 
and sheep, have an extrd coat of hair in winter, 
and with proper shelter may be fattened without 
much difficulty; but the hog has little or no extra 
covering, and can not be fattened in very 
weather without very warm shelter. Sg 

Gorham, N. Y., 1858. 


NOTES FOR THE MONTH.—BY 8. W. 


JouN JOHNSTON 08, AGRICULTURAL SoreNnce.—Mr, 
JOHNSTON says “no man ever saw me for the last 
twenty years feed straw to cattle.” The reasonis 
undoubtedly, that just twenty years ago Mr. d, 
read Bovusstneautt’s analyses of wheat and rye 
straw, by which he learned that straw contained 
but very little nutriment, and that it only performed 
the office of keeping up heat in the animal stomach, 
a necessity only to exposed cattle in cold or stormy 
weather. He then begun to practice on the hint 
thus received, and he has since by experiment fairly 
proved the truth of science in the premises. 
the other hand, his Dutch neighbor, CarrertaN 
Krug, who could not read and would not lears, 
fed cut straw and rye meal to his horses, and wheat 
straw to his cattle, to his dying day, without know- 
ing that good chopped hay would dispense with 
half the rye, while it gave more muscular strength 
and activity to his team, and life to his cattle. It 
wont do for a man who reads as much, and whe 
takes as many agricultural papers as Mr. J., to 7 
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that his great and late improved farming owes 
nothing to the lessons of agricultural chemistry, 
however deficient he may have found its expound- 
ers. to be in many particulars; but if the results of 
his experience go te overthrow the dictum of pre- 
tenders, true science certainly should not be made 
to bear the blame. Why does Mr. Jonnerow tell 
us that he feeds linseed cake to his bovines, because 
it not only keeps them in good case, and increases 
the winter milk of his cows, but that it in part 
pays for itself in the extra richness it imparts to his 
manure heap? Did he not first take the hint from 
the books, that linseed meal was the richest of all 
vegetable food in nitrogen? Again: why does he 
take so much pains to have his manure heaps so 
eared for, that decomposition gees on slowly and 
without fire-fang?—and why does he haul his well 
decomposed piles to his fields in the short cloudy 
days of autumn, instead of spreading it in the long 
and sunny days of spring, if he did not learn from 
chemistry’s lessons that the most valuable part of 
manure was also the most easily dissipated and lost 
by exposure? But methinks Mr. Jonnston is a 
little too severe on Mr. Greerey’s Indiana speech ; 
he should at least have given him the benefit of the 
excuse that was made for the ingenious and inde- 
fatigable Gotpsmira —that he was compelled to 
elaborate his ‘Animated Nature” in a garret. 

Tue terug Srimcces ro Lanor.—After speaking 
of the school at Hohenheim, Ex-Gov. Wriaur, of 
Indiana, writes to Secretary B. P. Jonnson, from 
Berlin, (Prussia,) thus: “‘ Man must work, he must 
labor. But he may work willingly, or as a ma- 
chine; he may work cheerfully, or as a slave. 
Labor, undirected by knowledge of the great prin- 
ciples which gevern the development of the soi’, is 
always slavish. It is the grand design of agricul- 
tural schools, to lead the tiller of the soil to take 
an intelligent interest in all the wonderful processes 
of nature, which continually pass before his eyes, 
in order that with his powers of observation thus 

uickened, and all the better faculties of his mind 

us aroused and exercised, he may make every 

hour of labor attractive, and add new grace, refine- 
ment and happiness to his home,” 

Tue Cngapest Winter Foop ror Stocx.—Your 
truly practical Holmdel correspondent has wisely 
decided that market gardening, without stock- 
growing te aid in mannring, is a bad business, even 
with the city of New York for his market. Hence 
he propeses to grow roots as food for stock. Toa 
certain extent, roots are very profitable, as the 
help digest dry food in the stomach, and give healt 
to the animal ; but to save hay, a little Indian meal 
or linseed meal should be sifted on the cut roots 
Yet there is no doubt bat that Indian corn will 
yield more nutriment for animals to the square 
rod than roots. But, although it requires no better 
soil than roots for a maximum crop of each, corn is 
two-fold more exhausting. I often grow a patch 
of corn where I have taken off a crop of the largest 
wurzel beets the year before, and the corn needs 
no manuring, because the beets draw their suste- 
nance from the atmosphere, with very little draft 
upon the soil. But corn after corn will not thus 
succeed. All the cereal grasses, I take it, exhaust 
the soil in proportion to the seed they ripen; thus 
continuai cropping of ripe timothy hay leaves the 
ground hard, while clover eut in the blessom leaves 
it light and pulverulent. 





Tae tarex Onc Dent Corn.+The lnege stalks 
of this corn, cut up in September and in shock this 
10th of November, are as sweet and full of juice as 
the stalks of the Sorghum. Yet every ore of these 
cornstalks has borne one and some two large six- 
teen-rowed ears. Jos. Wrient, of this town, has 
a machine to cut up these big stalks into food for 
his milch cows. He says that those stalks, and 
also stalks grown for fodder, keep better double 
shocked in the field than in the barn, through all the 
winter months. 

Exrorr or Isanecta Grapes ro Canapa.—Tons 
of Isabella grapes have been shipped to Canada 
this fall, from Cayuga Lake. They were Penn. 
pally grown in the towns of Springport and Led- 
yard, near Union Springs and Aurora. Such is 
now the rage for grape-growing, that few grape- 
vine trimmings are wasted. Some Jsabellas. were 
sent from this village to New York, and there sold 
at one shilling per pound. 

A Great Crop or Appies.—Four hundred bar- 
rels have been sold this year of short apple crops, 
from the orchard at Greatfield, the farmer seat of 
that gifted pioneer pomologist and florist, Davip 
Tuomas. He planted and grafted this orchard with 
his own hands, when Cayuga county was a wilder- 
ness. It may be said that the good he has done 
lives after him; for although he is still in the fiesh, 
his great and increased physical infirmities have 
reduced him mentally to the wreck of what he 
was. Yet tis said that he occasionally crawls out 
to luxuriate among the flowers in his border. 





GROSS AND NET WEIGHT OF SHEEP. 


Tue usual estimate of the gross and nett weight 
of sheep is that the dead carcass will weigh one 
haif as much as the gross weight, and therefore; 
when the sheep are sold at say five cents a pound 
alive, the price is equivalent to ten cents a pound 
for the meat, sinking the pelt and all the offal, 80 
that the butcher, if he would sell the carcass at 
cost, would still have the pelt, rough fat, head, &e., 
for a profit. Hence it will be seen how it-is that 
mutton in the carcass is often quoted in market re- 


ports at less than it appears by live-stock reports 
to have actually cost.—W. ¥. Tribune. 


A few years ago we ascertained the live and dead 
weight of a large number of sheep slaxghtered for 
the tallow near this city, and found that the carcass 
weighed about three-fifths of the live weight. 
These were common sheep, affording only about 
twelve pounds of tallow. Had they been in bet- 
ter condition, they would have afforded a higher 
proportionate weight of carcass, 

In England, with the coarse-wooled mutton 
sheep, fatted for the butcher, it is generally esti- 
mated that a stone live weight (14 Ibs.) will give a 
stone dead weight (8 lbs.) The live weight (ascer- 
tainod after tlfe sheep have fasted for twelve hours) 
is divided by seven, and this gives the weight of 
the carcass in quarters, Thus a sheep weighing 
140 Ibs. alive, is estimated to weigh 20 Ibs. per 
quarter. We have known whole flocks to exceed 
this estimate. The fatter the sheep, fhe greater 
the dead weight im proportion to the live weight. 
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THE MANAGEMENT AND APPLICATION OF BARN- 
YARD MANURE. 

Tne barn-yard is, to every farmer, a source of 
inexhaustible wealth. It lies at the very founda- 
tion of suceess in all his operations. Although the 
Jirst object almost, that should claim his attention, 
it is, as a general thing, the very last; and some 
have even placed their barn-yards on hill-sides, or 
with running streams passing through them, that 
the manure might be washed away, “out of the 
road.” But everything in the shape of manure— 
that is. ail fertilizers—whether solid, liquid, or 
‘gaseous, should be as carefully preserved as the 
gold and silver in the farmer’s house. 

As each crop takes something from the soil, if 
nothing is replaced, it must ere long become ex- 
hausted. Manuring is the operation by which the 
fertility is restored; and the farmer may just as well 
look for the formation of flesh and fat upon an ox 
which obtains no food, as to expect a crop from a 
soil which he never feeds. The ox may pick up a 
scanty supply of straw or other coarse food, and 
thus manage to Jive ; and in like manner, the soil, 


receiving a certain portion of fertilizing matter from | 
the atmosphere and rains, may not lose adJ its fer- | 


tility. But like the fattening ox, the soil, to pro- 
duee good crops, must be well fed. As we thus 
perceive the inestimable value of manure, let us 
now see how to save it. 

Some kinds of manure, as the excrements of cat- 
tle, hogs and sheep, are ‘too cold” to be of very 
great value in their natural state; while horse ma- 
nure is too heating. 
them, would be to mix them together, that they 
might naturally improve each other. They should 
be spread over the barn-yard, and the stock per- 
mitted to run over the mass, which would thus be- 
come thoroughly mixed. The straw from the 
horse stables would absorb the Jiguid portions, 
and in turn the “colder” portions would prevent 
the evaporation of gases—many of which are very 
useful as fertilizers. The barn-yard should slope 
from all sides to the centre, so as to prevent the 
escape of the liquid portions. Street scrapings, 
muck, and all other substances which wouid assist 
in absorbing and retaining the valuable constituents, 
should be added whenever practicable. 

There is a great difference of opinion with re- 
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A proper way of managing | 
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readers the subjoined extract from an address by 
|D. G, Mrrewers, Esq., (Ik. Marvel,) at the (gp. 


| XN 


| necticut State Fair. 


“ But there is something worth living for besidiy 
money. That is rery good, but is not all, ‘Wi, 
the rest, let us raise a ve thes good ideas. While 
you are a farmer, remember that you area man, 
| with duties and responsibilities. Live down the 
| old brutal notion that a farmer must be uncouth, 
| mneducated, and unthinking—a mere plodder, 
“You are brought in immediate contact with 
| the great heart of civilization. You can not getout 
|of the buzz of the toiling world. The trill of the 
wonder-working wires, and the rumble of the logo. 
motive (the thunder threat of nations) come fp 
your once secluded hill-side. 

Move toward a better life. Do not keep your 
boys corn-shelling in the long winter eveningy— 
Make vour farm a place that your sons and . 
ters cannot help loving. Cultivate the tr 
are God’s messengers, Don’t say that you car 
nothing for louks. You do care, else why did ym 
build that two-story white house, with blinds, ani 
a cupola into which you never go. Or why di 
you, years ago, carefully brush your coat, and pull 
up your shirt collar, when you were starting ona 
Sunday evening to visit the good woman who now 
| shares your home? 








| Care much more for books and pictares. Don't 
| keep a solemn parlor, into which you go but one 
|a month, with the parson or sewing society. Hang 
| around your walls pictures which shall tell stories 
| of mercy, hope, courage, faith, and charity. Make 
your living room the largest and most cheerful in 
the house. Let the place be such that when you 
boy has gone to distant lands, or even when, pet- 
haps, he clings to a single plank im the lonely wt 
ters of the wide ocean, the thought of the stil 
homestead shall come across the desolation, bring- 
| ing always light, hope and love. 

Have no dungeon about your house—no roo 
you never open—no blinds that are always shut. 


Don’t teach your daughters French before they 








gard to the best manner of application, but it is my | can weed a flower-bed or cling to a side-saddla— 
opinion that the most permanent benefits are to be | And daughters! do not be ashamed of the pruning 
derived by plowing it under. It may not improve | knife, Bring to your door the richest flowers from 
the jirst year’s crop so much as a top-dressing— | the woods; cultivate the friendship of birds; seom 
harrowed in with seed—but after this, it is again the scamp that levels his murderous gun at th 
brought to the surface, and each plowing has aj blue-bird or the robin. Study botany, learn tolow 
tendency to render the whole depth of soil more | nature, and seek a higher cultivation than the 
tertile. If the field is to receive but one dressing, | fashionable world woul give you.” 

it may be most beneficial to harrow it in, as the} 
water has a tendency, although very gradual, to 
wash it deeper. But where a coat can be afforded 
every few years, it should always be turned under 
with the plow, which will pay well in time, if not 
immediately. * D. STREET, 

Salem, Ohio, 1858. 





Mutes vs. Horses.—Which is the most profit 
able animal to raise, the horse or the mule? 

1st. An average lot of two-year-old mules 
se)l for as much as an average lot of three-year 
colts, and perhaps more, 2d. It does not requilt 
the same amount of food for a mule as for it 
horse. 8d. The mule is less liable to disease 
unsoundness. 4th. The mule lives to a much 
er age than the horse. 5th. The mule w 
form more labor, according to his size, on feed@ 
which a horse would starve.—X. Y. 





Corn in Inprana.—At the late State Fair in 
Indiana, a farmer of that State presented a speci- 
men of corn, with a statement that 2 field on the 
Ohio bottom, of twenty acres, yielded one hundred 
and thirty-six bushels per acre. 
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HORTICULTURE— PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


Tue past season, in many respects, has been a 
discouraging one to the fruit-grower. The apple 
crop has been a comparative failure; many farm- 
ers in this section, who have usually hundreds of 
bushels to sell, have not enough for their own use. 
The same is true of peaches. Few persons expected 
to get any plums—and were not disappointed. 
Even cherries, hitherto abundant, were scarce and 
poor. Pears were better than any other fruit, but 
still not an average crop. Insects and fungi were 
rampant, and the trees, weakened by the cold win- 
ters of 1854-5 and 1855-6, were more than usually 
exposed to their attacks. The summer and fall of 
1856 was cold and wet, and the wood of trees was 
imperfectly ripened ; consequently, though the fol- 
lowing winter was comparatively mild, the trees 
sustained considerable injury. Then the warm 
weather, early in the spring, started the buds, and 
the severe cold that followed destroyed a good por- 
tion, and so weakened the trees that the fruit which 
set fell off prematurely. 

Such a concatenation of adverse circumstances 
will probably not occur again for some time ; still, 
the fruit-grower will always have to contend against 
some or all of them. He is no worse off than the 
farmer. The midge, the Hessian fly, and the rust, 
have blasted the hopes of the wheat-grower ; thou- 
sands of acres of land, prepared for corn, could not 
be planted, on account of continued rain in spring; 
even oats, hitherto comparatively tree from disease, 
have, in many places, this year been entirely de- 
stroyed by rust. 

The fact is, all crops, all animals, all fruits, all 
vegetables, are exposed to diseases. We can obtain 
nothing that is desirable, without skillful and intel- 
ligent labor. We must study, think, act. We must 
not yield to difficulties. We were made to have 
dominion; all things were put under our feet. 
Shall we succumb to an invisible fungus, or an in- 
significant insect ? 

Such a season as the one we have just passed 
through serves to render more apparent the bene- 
fits of improved cultivation. The most intelligent 





care and the most skillful cultivation may not ena- 


ble us to entirely escape the effects of a severe 
winter and the sudden changes of spring, or te 
guard effectually against the ravages of rust and 
insects, yet they certainly mitigate these evils. 

While we must give American farmers credit for 
setting out more fruit trees than those of any other 
nation, we are compelled to acknowledge that there 
is probably no country in the world where orchards 
are so shamefully neglected. There are few things 
better calculated to give a young man a taste for 
improved agriculture, than the study and practice 
of horticulture. There is more need of thought 
and patience — more scientific principles involved 
—in the practice of horticulture, than in the ordi- 
nary employments of the farm. Thorough culture 
is more profitable, and its advantages more appa- 
rent, in the orchard or garden, than in the field. 
Horticulture, though not as important in a material 
or national point of view, is nevertheless a higher 
art than agriculture. We would advise every far- 
mer, therefore, who wishes to make his son a better, 
more systematic, more thorough and more seien~ 
tific farmer than himself, to early instil into his 
mind a love of horticulture. We regard it as one 
of the most pleasing indications of the future ad- 
vancement of American agriculture —of the high 
position which the cultivators of the seil are des- 
tined to occupy in the republie— that the line of 
demarcation between agriculture and horticultare 
is yearly becoming less distinct. Intelligent farm- 
ers no longer confine their attention exclusively to 
the raising of cattle and grain. They find a well 
managed orchard or garden equally profitable, 
while it contributes greatly to the comfort and 
happiness of the family. 

The full benefit of this general attention to fruit 
culture, however, can only be obtained when it is 
skillfully and intelligently pursued, To plant a fruit, 
tree, and leave it to take care of itself, cam benefit 
no one—except he who does so learns by repeated. 
failures to bestow the necessary care and culture. 

The climate of a great portion of the American 
continent is pre-em‘nently adapted for the raising 
of fruit. The orchardist has every thing to en- 
courage him to anticipate great success. With ju- 
dicious cultivation there are few failures, and these 
only serve to stimulate an intelligent hortioultarist 
to renewed efforts. 

Horticulture is destined to take a high position 
in the United States and Canadas. Much has beet 
accomplished in testing the different varieties of 
fruits, and in determining the best soil, location, cli- 
mate and exposure. We need, however, more facts 
bearing on these points, and stil] more, some sys- 
tem for recording and comparing them. We have 
better opportunities for obtaining information than 
any other nation, With a continent speaking the 
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same language, and threaded with rapid means of 
intercommunication, nothing is wanted but careful 
observation in different localities and a common 
repository of the results obtained. In regard to 
the best varieties of frait adapted for general eul- 
tivation, the American Pomological Society has 
brought to light much important information. 
Something more, however, is requisite, The best 
varieties in one locality often prove quite inferior 
in others. There are many varieties in the Socie- 
ty’s List that eannot be grown with advantage in 
the West, while there are several varieties that do 
succeed admirably there that are exeluded from it. 
The Society, if it would continue and extend its 
usefulness, must take up this subject. It might ap- 
point a committee, either to visit the different fruit 
sections of the country, or to correspond with fruit 
growers who have the requisite experience. In 
this way we might obtain reliable information. In 
the meantime much good might be accomplished, 
if fruit-growers in various parts of the country 
would furnish to the agricultural and horticultural 
journals a list of varieties which have been tested, 
and with what result. 

Another thing which should not be negiected, is 
a faithful account of the difficulties, diseases, in- 
sects, etc., which have to be encountered, and the 
most effectual means of their removal. Horticul- 
ture cannot be learned in a day ora year. It is 
the study of a life-time. No field presents a greater 
variety, or yields a richer reward. There are 
thousands of patient, laborious students in this 
pleasant field of productive industry, and the fua- 
tare is bright with the promise of better days. 





CULTIVATION OF SMALL FRUITS. 
Wirnrs a few years, attention has been given in 
an especial manner to the cultivation of smal) 
fruits. The Currant and Gooseberry have, from 
an early period, been grown to some extent, as 
they would thrive by being set in the fence corners 
or in a row beside the garden walk, and left to 
flourish and fruit as best they could. Recently 
they have claimed a larger share of attention, as it 
has been demonstrated that cultivation, pruning, 
menuring apd transplanting, improve the fruit 
quite as much as that of the Apple, Pear, or Plum. 
Considerable attention has also been given to the 
cultivation of the Raspberry. This has, for the 
most part, been confined to amateurs, and those 
who have grown them for market purposes, near 
the large towns, Very few farmers have succeeded 
in raising many crops of the Antwerps, Fastolffs, 
or other varieties of the cultivated Raspberries, as 
in most localities they require more attention than 
farmers usually bestow upon such erops,—particn- 








as 
larly some protection fromthe. severity of ths 
winter. 

Strawberries are extensively grown by dmateury 
and marketers, but very few farmers have a ye 
taken the pains to plant and attend to this delicions 
fruit, sufficiently to ensure themselves 
during their proper season. That they may do's, 
apy one who has observed the ease with whid 
good crops are grown by market gardeners yi) 
readily believe. The reason why they do nétyig 
simply because it requires some care, attention, and 
extra time, which most farmers make themselves 
believe they cannot afford. 

Within a few years, the Blackberry has received 
mueh attention. A variety originating in Wet 
chester Co., N. ¥., known as the New Rochelle, or 
Lawton, has been introduced into many gardem 
and has thus far, when properly cultivated, piven 
very general satisfaction. The High Bush, or Dor. 
chester, is also extensively cultivated. Anothe 
variety, originating in Ulster Co., N. Y., has beg 
disseminated under the name of Newman's Thom 
less Blackberry,—its distinguishing feature, as its 
name indicates, being the absence of thorns, Of 
the fruit we have no knowledge, except from hear 
say, Which has however given us a good opiniongl 
its merits. We are not aware that the commm 
blackberry has been eultivated to amy extent, and 
are unable to say whether it would be improvedia 
size and fruitfulness by transplanting, pruning, and 
good cultivation. The increasing thrift of farmen, 
by clearing up al? slashes and unsightly hedge 
bids fair to banish the Blaekberry, as well asthe 
black and red Raspberry, from the country, except 
as cultivated shrubs for the purpose of supplying 
the table with their excellent fruit. 

Few small fruits are more susceptible of it 
provement by eultivation than the black Raspbe- 
ry, and this we are sure is second to none of te 
market fruits, exeept the Strawberry, in flavor and 
excellence. The markets of Rochester and Buffilo 
have, for two seasons past, been well supplied with 
this fruit,—a considerable share of the best of 
which has come from a small field cultivated by 
H. H. Doourrrre, at Oaks’ Corners, N.Y. He 
has demonstrated that the black Raspberry can be 
much improved by judicious cultivation and pram 
ing; and his success has also shown that the frail 
can be transported without material injury som 
distance to market—better than the Strawberry, 
or other varieties of the Raspberry. 

Our purpose in recurring to these fruits at the 
present time, is to impress their great vaiue and 









importance upon the great mass of our readers — 


There is no reason why a farmer who has fitty/a@? 
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so 
hulidted, or five hundred acres, should not raise 
gi enjoy these luxuries, as well: as those sons of 
toil whose lives are cast in the cities and villages 
the country. That they have the time, skill, 
and soil, is not to be questioned. It is only neces- 
sary to convince them of the practicability and im- 
portance of the subject. This it is our purpose to 
do in the fature pages of the Farmer, treating each 
froit in detail. We hope to interest and beriefit the 
farmers who read these pages, not by impractica- 
ble theories and captivating visions of increased 
wealth, but rather by eliminating the best means 
of employing labor to render their lives useful and 
honorable, and their homes the abode of content 


gnd happiness. 
AMERICAN WILD PLUMS. 


Tue Prunus Americana, or the red and yellow 
wild plum, is quite abundant here. They are of 
orange, red, yellow, and purplish colors,—the last 
having a bloom, and ripening later than the yellow, 
orange, and red varieties. in the size of fruit they 
are quite variable, as well as in the period of their 
maturity. They are from one half to one inch in 
diameter, and ripen from early in August until Oc- 
tober. Many of the varieties are of excellent fla- 
vor, being sprightly and very juicy, for eating, and 
for preserving the best sorts are not much inferior 
to the cultivated plums. 

The severe winters of 1856 and ’57 have swept 
the Lawrence, Bolmar, and indeed almost every 
variety of cultivated plums, from our collections, 
bat the P. Americana remains unharmed, bearing 
yearly and abundantly a very good substitute for 
our favorites. The wild plum grows here to a 
large size, many trees being a foot in diameter, 
with large and spreading tops. They are not 
affected with the “black knot” to any extent, and 
it is only the small, late sorts, that are affected at 
all. The wild plum makes a good stock to bud the 
peach upon, and is an effectual remedy against 
the ravages of the peach-worm when budded from 
three to six inches from the ground. Large quan- 
- are now anuually planted by nurserymen for 

is pu . 

The Prunus Chicasa is a native of the Southern 
States, very little different from the above variety ; 
indeed I am inclined to believe that they have be- 
come so much crossed and hybridized as to be 
scarcely distinguishable. 

The Prunus maratima, a native of the sea coast 
and adjacent country, has no representatives here, 
and as far as I can judge from former acquaintance, 
they can well be dispensed with, 

All the varieties of wild plums are not so much 
affected by the curculio as the cultivated sorts; 
they seem to improve with cultivation, and will 

haps furnish in time as good and much more 

y varieties. The Prunus domestica, or culti- 

vated plum, is admitted by botanists to have sprung 
from the sloe, a much worse variety. 

Hardin Co., Ohio, W. C. HAMPTON. 











HALF-HARDY BOSES—WINTER PROTECTION. 
Amateurs have often been deterred from the 
cultivation of many very choice roses, beeause they 
were not hardy enough to stand the winter, and it 
was very troublesome to preserve them in a condi- 
tion to bloom the succeeding season. Spending an 
hour with one of the most successful amateurs of 
Buffalo, A. I. Marnews, Esq., we learned he had 
succeeded in keeping his rose-bushes, the past three 
winters, so that they have bloomed quite satisfac- 
torily the ensnir.g summer, 

The bushes are planted in a clump, at proper 
distances from each other, though occupying no 
unnecessary room. On the approach of winter, 
by driving stakes in the ground, boards are placed 
around, fitting closely, so as to form a tight board 
fence as high as the bushes; over the top of these 
a cover of boards is placed, so as to turn water and 
leave the bushes dry. 
This has been found quite effectual; some bushes 
have been killed off more or less at the top, and one 
or two to the ground. We would suggest, as an ad- 
ditional protection, the banking up on the outside 
of the frame, at the bottom, with coarse stable ma- 
nure, earth, or straw, and covering the top with a 
thatch of straw, that could be put on in the cold- 
est weather, and removed when the temperature 
rendered it desirable,—as uniformity of tempera- 
ture is one of the requisites of success, 

THE APPLE-TREE BORER. 

Epirors Geneske Farmer: —Conversing with 
an intelligent friend, who is largely engaged in 
apple growing, the conversation turned upon the 
apple-tree borer. His gee in regerd to this in- 
sect was, that it would never attack a perfectly 
healthy tree. There was a vast difference between 
a thrifty tree and a healthy one. A healthy tree 
according to his idea, is one that has receiv 
nothing but vegetable manure, whereas a thrifty 
tree may have received animal manure.* It was 
his opinion that the berer would not molest a tree 
which had been grown wholly by the aid of vege- 
table manures. 

To illustrate this theory, he referred to one of 
his orchards, which was set out on unbroken pas- 
ture land, receiving but one plowing and no ma- 
nure. Receptacles were dug and partly filled with 
fragments of turf, on which the tree was set, cov- 
ered with earth, and thoroughly mulched with 
straw, brakes, leaves, and other refuse vegetable 
matter, which was repeated as often as n 4 
In this orchard the borer is not to be found; whi 
in others, which have been repeatedly plowed and 
fertilized with animal manure, they commit their 
yearly depredations. 

Has any one else noticed a similar result? 

Belfast, Me., Nov. 1858. GEO. E. BRACKETT. 











* By animal, we understand common barn-yard manure, made 





Kwienr found that the bark of the birch tree con- 
taips more sugar the farther it is taken from the roots, 


up in part by the droppings {of animals, Why such manure is 
unhealthy we cannot conceive.—Ens. 
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HINTS TO LOVERS OF COFFEE. 


Ir is not easy to find a person who does not like 
a dish of good coffee; and yet more than two- 
thirds of that drank daily, is execrable stuff. Some 
unknown friend has favored us with some notes on 
coffee and coffee-making, from which we extract 
the subjoined, hoping our readers will be benefited 
thereby : 


Errzots or Time upon Correr.—Coffee berries 
undergo a change called ripening, by keeping; 
that is, they improve in flavor. The Arabian cof- 
fee ripens in three years, and it is said that in ten 
er a dozen years the inferior American coffees be- 
come as good, and acquire as high a flavor as any 
brought from Turkey—(Ex1is.) But it is different 
after the coffee is roasted and ground. Its flavor- 
ing ingredients have a tendency to escape, and it 
should therefore be confined in vessels closed from 
the air. It should not be exposed to foreign or 
disagreeable odors, as it has a power of imbibing 
bad exhalations, by which it is often injured.— 
Many cargoes of coffee have been spoiled from be- 
ing shipped with, or even put into vessels which 
had previously been freighted with sugar. A few 
bags of pepper are sufficient to spoil a whole ship- 
load of cotfee.—(NorManpy.) 


Hivts Concrrnine tHe Roastine Proorss.— 
The roasting of coffee is an operation of consider- 
able nicety; more, perhaps, depending upon it 
than upon the variety of the article itself. Coffee 
is roasted by the dealers, in hollow iron cylinders 
or globes, which are kept revolving over a fire. 
As the first effect is the evaporation of a consider- 
able amount of water, if the vessel is closed this 
is retained, and the coffee roasted in an atmosphere 
of its own steam. This is not thought to be the 
best plan, and if the operation be carried on at 
home, it is recommended that the coffee be first 
dried in an open pan over a gentle fire, until it be- 
comes yellow. It should then be scorched in a 
covered vessel, to prevent the escape of the aroma: 
taking care, by proper agitation, to prevent any 
portion from being burnt; as a few charred grains 
communicate a bad odor to the rest. It is impor- 
tant that jut the right temperature should be at- 
tained and kept. If the heat be too low, the aro- 
matic flavor is not produced, and if it be too high, 
the rich oily matter is dissipated, leaving only the 
bitterness and astringency of the charred seeds. 


=——== 
fineness of flour than from the ordinary 
powder. (Knapr.) If a cup of coffee be 
placed upon a table, boiling hot, it will li th 
room with its fragrance. Its most valuable por. 
tion is thus liable to be exhaled: and lost, 
the same difficulty is encountered as in tea msi. 
ing: boiling dissipates the much-prized ° aroms: 
but a high heat is necessary to extract the othe 
important ingredients of the coffee. It 
therefore be steeped rather than boiled, an inf 

and not a decoction being made. Some make jt 
rule not to suffer the coffee to boil, but only ty 
bring it just to the boiling point. Yet a few mip 
utes boiling undoubtedly increases the quantity of 
the dissolved, bitter, exhilarating principles, 


f 





ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


Buckwneat Porrince.—Take one quart of 

new milk; boil it briskly, and stir in, very 

ally, as much meal as will bring it to the consis. 
ence of thick, stiff mush; add one teaspoonfulof 
salt, and one teaspoonful of butter, not more, fy 
five mmutes after it has become thick enough, tak 
it from the fire. Serve while hot, and eat with 
butter and sugar or honey, or with butter af 
molasses. 


Buoxwaeat Cakes witnout YEAst.—One quart 
buckwheat, one small cup of Indian meal, one tes 
spoon carbonate of soda dissolved in water sufi- 
cient to make a batter, when mixed, dissolve a tes- 
spoonful of tataric acid in hot water, mix well, aud 
bake immediately. Grease the griddle with salt 
pork. 


A Scupsrior Pium Puppine.—One cup set 
chopped fine, one cup good molases, one cup raisins 
chopped, one cup sweet milk, three and a half 
flour, a teaspoonful of saleratus, and salt to taste, 
Make into a batter, and boil three and a half 
four hours, allow room in the bag for expansion. 


Pickte ror Hams.—To 80 pounds of bam, take 
4 ounces brown sugar, 3 ounces salt petre, and! 
quart fine salt. Mix well together and reb the 
paste on the hams. Place the hams in a tub ot 
cask, to prevent the paste wasting; turn and rab 
them with it every day for three or four days; 
then add 2 quarts of salt to the 80 pounds, adding 
water enough to cover. In 15 days smoke them. 


Liquip Sauce.—One cup boiling water, two 
thirds cup sugar, 4 table spoons butter, (don’t let 
the butter boil in it,) 1 tea-spoon flour stirred ims 
little water and add all when boiling. Lemon or 





The operation should be continued until the coffee 
is sufficiently strong. It may then be taken from | 
the fire, and allowed to cool without exposure to | 
the air, that the aromatic vapor may condense and | 
be retained by the roasted grains. Coffee is very | 
apt to be over-roasted, and even a slight excess of 
heat greatly injures its properties. 

Mops or Prerarine tux Beveracr.—To pre- 
pare the coffee, it should be roasted and ground 
just before using, no more being ground at a time 
than is wanted immediately. Of course the finer it 
is reduced the stronger will be the extract from a 
given weight of coffee, one-fourth more soluble 
matter being obtained from coffee ground to the 








orange peel to flavor, wine, if you like, added last. 


Corn Griopie Caxes.—Turn 8 pints of scalding 
milk to 1 quart meal, 4 table spoons flour; whe 
milk-warm, add 4 eggs, a little salt. Bake ons 
griddle. If too thick, put in another egg and a lit 


| tle more milk. 


Curme Hams.—Vimer1a Mernop.—Dissolve 
two ounces saltpetre, two tea-spoonfuls saleratus 
in a salt pickle as strong as possible; for every 16 
pounds of ham, add two table-spoonfuls of 
molasses. Let the hams remain in pickle three 
four weeks, Smoke with the hocks downward, 


about amonth. They will be better to remain i 


the smoke-house two or three months. 
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othe a ; club of from eight to twenty subscribers might not be 
1 fill the = formed, if some earnest friend of agriculture or horticul- 
sble por. ture would use his influence in procuring subscriptions. 
_ There is no reason why the “ Farmers’ Own Paper” might 
ea q not have a hundred thousand regular readers. It has now 
yew a larger ciroulation than any other similar journal in the 
world, and its cheapness, if nothing else, commends it to 
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New Advertisements this Month ¢ 

| The New York Observer—Sidney E. Morse & Co., New York. 
The Saturday Evening Post—Deacon & Peterson, Philadelphia. 
The Little Pilgrim—Leander K. Lippencett, Philadelphia. 


Grover & Baker’s Family Sewing Machines. 
A Home in the Sunny South—A. Van Doren, Falmouth, Va. 
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Close of the Volume, 


Tus present number terminates our engagements with 
nearly twenty thousand subscribers of the Genesee Farmer. 
We have endeavored to make good all our promises. We 
have labored to conduct the Genesee Farmer in accordance 
with its time-honored motto, “The Practical and Scien- 
tific Farmers’ Own Paper.” We have, aided by our nu- 
merous correspondents, aimed each month to furnish in- 
teresting, reliable, and valuable information. We have 
earnestly desired to exclude everything calculated to mis- 
lead. Articles may have been published which conflict 
with the experience of some of our readers. To this, 
however, they cannot reasonably object. Our columns 
are open to free, courteous discussion on all matters per- 
taining to the farmer’s vocation. If any of our readers 
entertain opinions differing from those published, they are 
not only at liberty to state them in our columns, but are 
earnestly invited to do so. 

The Genesee Farmer should be regarded as a “ Monthly 
Farmers’ Club,” at which delegates from every State and | 
Territory, as well as from the Canadas, favor the meeting : 
with their experience, observations, and suggestions. 
Here farmers and fruit-growers compare notes, aud study 
each others opinions and practices. The discussions du- 
ring the present year have been conducted with marked 
eourtesy and mature deliberation. The next meeting of 
the Club will be held on the first of January. Any person 
can become a member on the payment of fifty cents, and 
this entitles him to all the privileges of the association 
and a volume of the Transactions for the year 1859! 

Those of our friends who have been pleased with the 
Genesee Farmer during the present year will, we trust, 
subseribe without delay for the next volume. We do not 
wish tolose a single reader. Thanks to the disinterested 
efforts of our friends who have acted as agents in procur- 
ing subscribers, and in communicating their experience 
through its pages, the Genesee Farmer is in a most pros- 
perous condition. Encouraged by our greatly increased 
and increasing circulation, we are determined to spare no 
efforts to make the next volume of the Farmer still more 
worthy of their patronage. 

Will not our friends give us a practical evidence of their 
geod will, by showing a number of the paper to their 
neighbors, and asking them to join the “ Farmers’ Club ¥” 





We want fifty thousand subscribers next year,—and we 


shall have them if our friends will make a little timely 
effort in our behalf. There are 25,565 postoffices in the 


still greater patronage. 


And now, thanking our agents for their disinterested 
efforts in our behalf, our numerous cerrespondents for 
their valuable communications, and our readers generally 
for their encouragement and support, we bid'them adieu, 
—trusting that if our intercourse the present year has 
been half as agreeable to them as it has to us, we shall see 
one and all, and thousands more, at the next regular 
“Monthly Meeting of the Farmers’ Club,” which will take 
place on the 1st of January, at the warm fire-sides of the 
intelligent yeomanry of our extended and happy country. 
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Local Agricultural Papers, 

“An agricultural paper must be a local paper, or it 
can not be adapted to your soil, your climate, and your 
exposure.”—Jndiana Farmer. 

According to this rule, every county must have its 
agricultural paper,—nay, every town, and almost every 
farm. There are a great variety of soils in every county, 
in every town, and not unfrequently on the farm itself.— 
Must we have agricultural papers designed for the occu- 
pants of clay farms, sandy lands, calcareous, sandy and 
clayey loams; for a dairy farm, a wheat, or corn, or stock 
farm? Must we have an agricultural paper for the far- 
mer on a southern, a northern, an eastern and a western 


exposure? One for the uplands and another for the val- 
leys? 

If farmers were entirely ignorant of the details of their 
vocation,—if they had to turn to an agricultural paper be- 


fore they could tell when to perform the multifarious op- 


| erations of the field, the garden, and the barn-yard, there 


would be some truth in the assertion that “an agricul- 
tural paper must be a local paper.” But this is not the 
case. An intelligent farmer does not read the paper for 
the purpose of learning the details of his business, but 
rather to inform himself of those general principles on 
which a rational system of agriculture and horticulture is 
based. These principtes are the same in Indiana as in 
Western New York—in America as in Europe. Climate 
and soil modify their application; but once understood, 
any intelligent farmer can vary his practices according to 
his circumstances. 

If an agricultural paper is what it should be—if it is 
designed for men, not children; if it furnishes food for 
thought—strong meat, and not milk-and-water—it can be 
read with profit by the farmers of the East and the West, 
the North and the South. 

The principal defect of the agricultural and horticultu- 
ral literature of America—of the age—is that it is toe 
dilute. There is too much of it. No one can doubt that 
if the talent now employed on half a dozen agricultural 
papers was concentrated upon one, it would be better for 
publishers and patrons—better for writers and the Fead- 
ing public. 

Instead of multiplying agricultural papers, therefore,— 





United States, and there are comparatively few where a 


instead of making them “local,” it would be wiser to de- 
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vote our energies and efforts to improve those already 
published. There are fewer agricultural papers now than 
there were five years ago. There is a tendency to cen- 
tralization, and all the efforts of “local” papers cannot 
convince intelligent farmers that this is a mistaken move- 
ment. A local paper, with a limited circulation, cannot 
be sustained except at a high price; and all will admit 
that it is unadvisable to adopt any system that enhances 
the cost of knowledge. 





ee 


The Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory for 1859. 





Tue fourth volume of the Rural Annual and Horticul- 
tural Directory is now published. Considerable care has 
been exercised in its preparation. It is believed to be 
fully equal if not superior to any of its predecessors in 
intrinsic merit, while it is printed on superior paper 
abundantly illustrated, and got up in a style which renders 
it an ornament to any farmer’s table. No farmer or fruit- 
grower—no rural resident—should be without it. 

It contains one hundred and twenty-eight pages, and 
abounds with practical information interesting and useful 
to all who cultivate the soil, or who are interested in agri- 
cultural or horticultural improvement. 

Among its articles are valuable treatises, written for its 
pages by men of experience, on Underdraining Orchards 
and Gardens; Fruits of the Ohio Valley, including apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, grapes, strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, gooseberries, currants, &c., by A. H. Ernst’ 
of Cincinnati; British Breeds of Cattle; Cultivation of 
Ruta-bagas; On the Management of Ducks, Geese, and 
Swans, by C. N. Bement; Cultivation of Fruit Trees in 
Pots under Glass; Training Wall and Espalier Trees; 
Cultivation of Dwarf Pear Trees; Ornaments for Dried 
Flowers; Domestic Recipes; Thinning Fruit on Dwarf 
Pear Trees; Cultivation of Jerusalem Artichokes, by J. 
H. Brxsy; Cultivation of Hyacinths, Crocusses, and other 
bulbous plants; List of Fruits recommended by the 
American Pomological Society at its last session, held in 
New York, September, 1858; Calendar for 1859, &., &c. ; 
the whole appropriately and beautifully illustrated with 
excellent engravings on wood. Price 25 cents. Sent 
pre-paid by mail to any address, on receipt of price. 

Every reader of the Genesee Farmer should have a copy 
ot the Rural Annual. In order to induce our friends to 
form clubs for the Farmer, the Rural Annual and Genesee 
Farmer will be sent to clubs of eight for fifty cents. In 
other words, eight copies of the Farmer for one year and 
eight copies of the Rural Annual will be furnished for $4, 
together with an extra copy of the Rural Annual to the 
person getting up the club. See our List of Premiums 
for 1859, on another page. . 

We pre-pay the postage on the Rural Annual in all 
cases, so that subscribers will receive it free of all postage. 

a od 
To our Acents.—If any of our friends have not received 
the Rural Annual for getting up a club for the Farmer, 
we hope they will inform us, and it shall be forwarded 
immediately. Mistakes frequently occur, which are very 
annoying to our readers. These are sometimes our fault 
and not unfrequently the fault of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. We are, however, always willing to send papers 
or books over again, without charge. 
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Read What is said of the Genesee Farmer 


One of the best papers in the country.— Examine, 
United Shaves Gece were Ber 
are dweling-—The Blecor, = smates nial 
kind in the country. Freeport (Id) Journ ae 





















One of the oldest, ablest and most reliab) agriculter, 
journats in the country.— Burlington ( V2.) Bentiad feet 


& 

— "7 — farmers to procure the Ga po 
armer, It is one of the finest agricultural papere 

country.—Sentinel. ° i worl 


Tue Genesce Farmer is one of the oldest and best 
cultural journals in the world. Every number igg 
Centralia (Iil.) Press. 


Tue Genesee Farmer is still what it has long been, om 
of the very best agricultural papers extant. Every 
would profit by reading it.— Register. ie 

Every number is really worth, to the agricultarist 
wishes to oe by the experience and knowledge 
others, double the whole year’s subscription. —Religigs 
Intelligencer. 

Tue Genesee Farmer for last month is on onr table. 
usual, it is full of useful communications rom pa 


individuals in various parts of the country.— 
(C. W.) Messenger. 


Tus old and reliable agricultural work should beitt 
hands of every person who takes an interest in theme 
ing and care of stock, or has anything to do with ¢fm 
—FPrairie City Chronicle. 

Tere is no periodical published, that affords so 
really valuable reading for the price, (only fifty cent 
year,) as the Genesee Farmer. No farmer should bewib 
out it.—Hornellsville (N. ¥.) Tribune. 

Tuere is probably no agricultural journal that has 
circulation, in all parts of the country, anything toh 
compared to the Genesee Farmer—and wherever ith 
taken it is highly appreciated.—Heightstown (New Jeng) 
Excelsior. 

Tuus old and sterling farmers’ newspaper for Novene 
is on our table. It is full of most excellent matter,d 
great interest to the farmer. Probably no agri 

aper in the world is more ably conducted.—Aénry 
Pr .) Dial. 


Tuere are few New Yorkers with whom the Gem 
Farmer is not a “household word.” We remember its 
one of the first papers we ever read, and we were 
deeply interested in its contents. It is a thoretan 
tical tarm journal.—Polo (Jil.) Advertiser, Nov W, 

No similar journal has such an extensive list of come 
pondents. Its editorial articles are written with rated 
crimination and talent, evincing a thorough knowles 
the various branches of agriculture. * * WN 
gent farmer now thinks of doing without an agricultanl 
paper, and the Geuesee Farmer, in the language of te 
publisher, “is so cheap that all can afford to take 

e think no farmer can afford to be without it.— 
Democrat, Nov. 15, 1858. : 

——-+®+ 
To our Friexps Everywuere.—We will gladly sel 
specimen copies of the Genesee Farmer, and handsom 
show bills for 1859, to any of our friends who are disposed 
to act as agents in procuring subscribers. 
ee 
Missing Numpers.—If any of our subscribers amt 
failed to receive, or have lost any numbers of the Fam 
for this year, we will most cheerfully furnish them «© 
Cee ¥ 
Suow-Bin.1s.—Those of our friends to whom we si 
show-bills, will greatly oblige us by posting theming 
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A Word to Young Men, 

{unat sre many young men in the country who might 
igoefit themselves, their neighbors, and us, by acting as 
for the Genesee Farmer. A farmer’s son, by speak- 
ing to his neighbors, and showing them a copy of the 

could easily induce them to subscribe for the Gen- 
oe There is no young man who cannot in this 
gay get up & club, and secure one of our large cash pre- 
sims. The Genesee Farmer is so cheap that no one can 
pad “hard times” as an excuse for not taking it. No 
ger should be without an agricultural paper, and as 
Gémece Farmer is the cheapest agricultural paper in 
world, it is the very best paper for which a young man 
to act as agent. 

are thousands of farmers who have given up the 
priced papers, and are not now taking any agricul- 
tam paper. To such the Genesee Farmer particularly 
sommen ds itself, and we have no doubt that there are 
nupfarmers in every town who would cheerfully sub- 
sctibe if they were asked to do so,—in fact, we have nu 
perout letters from agents, who say that they not only 
fod farmers willing to subscribe, but feel thankful to the 
sent for calling their attention to so cheap and valuable 

magricultural paper. 

If this paragraph should meet the eye of any young 
man, we would respectfully ask him to take this matter in 
band. He would do us a great favor, his neighbors a 
good turn, and procure for himself a liberal cash premi- 
m. Youwill find the List of Premiums, etc., on another 
page. ‘They are larger and more numerous than ever be- 
fire, and as few persons compete for these prizes, a very 
mall club will secure one. 








Inquiries and Answers, 


SorerrHosrpnate OF Line.—(ALex. Dunntnc.) Bones 
must be ground quite fine before the sulphuric acid will 
wavert them into superphosphate. If the bones are 
burnt, the gelatine is driven off, and the value of the ma- 
pure greatly reduced; and even burnt bones do not make 
s good article of superphosphate unless they are ground 
quite fine. We doubt whether farmers in this country 
wa profitably manufacture their own superphosphate,— 
nd still more, whether they can afford to use most of the 
suff sold under that name. Sce an essay on this subject 
in the Transactions of the New York State Agricultural 
Society for 1851, or the Patent Office Report for 1852-3. 


Bocewasat Ixsurtovs to Pias.—Having a small patch 
 buckwheat—the first that I ever raised—and not bein 
ware of any hurtful effects it had upon pigs, I turne 
them in after the crop was off. What was my surprise, a 
tay or two after, to observe one of them apparently lose 
the use ofits hind quarters, and fall on its haunches, 
Muealing as if struck? After lying a second or two, it 
vould get up all right, and then another relapse would 
hllow. Afterward we saw others the same way, 
aly some lost the use of their fore shoulders. They all 

over it gradually, but the effect is certainly singular. 
you or any of your readers explain why buckwheat 
such & pernicious effect on pigs ?—not having, so far 
wl am aware, a like effect on any other animal. ALex. 
.—Moore, C. W. 

Portasce Grist Mrius.— Will you please give me the 
mimes of different — mdking As calling Portable 
Grist Mills? Can I get one that will grind corn and 

for family use? Will the iron ones do as good 
work as those with the Burr stones? G. K. Tupper. 


Will some of our readers answer the above?. 





Rost 1x Wueat— Roiiiye Axnp Harrowma Wueat.—I 
once sowed a field of nineteen acres,—the seed for ten 
acres was prepared by socking it in brine over night, next 
morning drained the brine off, rolled the wheat in slaked 
lime, and sowed it; the other nine acres was sowed with- 
out that preparation of seed, and proved at harvest to be 
badly >” by rust, whilst the other part of the field 
had as bright, clean straw as I ever saw, free from rust, 
and yielded nearly double the quantity per acre of the 
part of the field sowed in the ordinary manner. 

Have any of your readers observed or experienced any 
facts similar to the above, that would strengthen the opin- 
ion that the preparation of the seed prevented the rust? 
If they have, I beg that they will tell us throngh the 
Genesee Farmer ; and also be kind enough to give us their 
experience in rolling and harrowing wheat in the spring. 


A SuBSCRIBER. é 





oo—_—_. 
Notices of Books, Pamphlets, &c, 
THE STRATFORD GALLERY; Or, The Shakspeare Sister- 
hood. Comprising Forty-Five Ideal Portraits, described 
Mrs. J, W. Patmer. Illustrated with fine Engravings on Stee 


from Designs by eminent hands. One volume, imperial 8vo., 
in Antique Morocco, gilt, $12. 


We have received advance proof sheets of this truly 
beautiful book, trom the publishers, D. Appteron & Co., 
New York. The plan of the work is as original as it is 
attractive. In no respect is it a mere reproduction of the 
‘-Shakspeare Galleries,” and “Heroines of Shakspeare.” 
The editress has judiciously kept her title in view; from 
page to page, as from picture to picture, she conducts the 
reader-visitor through her gallery, delightfully describing 
with story and quotation, and continually surprising with 
the untechnical opinions of a fresh and shrewd mind. 
The work is a counterpart, and fitting companion, to the 
“ World-Noted Women” of Mrs. Mary Cowpen Cars, 
and the “ Republican Court” of Mr. Gaiswoxp. 

Among the illustrations are ideal portraits of Ju.zet, 
Rosauinp, Beatrice, Viota, Despemona, Perpita, Orue- 
Lia, Portia, Mrranpa, Imogen, Corpeiia, Cleopatra, 
Joan or Arc, Hermione, and other peerless female char- 
ters of the great dramatist. 

This work will doubtless prove the most popular and 
successful gift publication of the season. 





HADJI IN SYRIA; Or Three Years in Jerusalem. By Mrs. 
Sanan Barciay Jounson. Philadelphia: James CnaLten & 
Son. 1858. For sale by E. Darrow & Bros., of this eity. 
Price T5 Cents. 


Mrs. Jonson is a daughter of Dr. Barctay, author of 
that capital book, “The City of the Great King,” or Je- 
rusalem. Dr. Barctay was for some years missionary at 
Jerusalem, and among the fine fruits of his mission is the 
book just named. His accomplished daughter was his 
companion, and she has given us her impressions of Sy- 
rian scenery, life, and manners, in this little volume. It 
commends itself by the sacred character of the region it 
describes and illustrates, and wili be found attractive to 
the general reader, and especially to the christian, It is 
beautifully illustrated, very neatiy got up, and attractive, 


IN AND AROUND STAMBOUL. By Mrs. Epucxp Hornsr. 
Philadelphia: James Cnatuen & Son, 1858. For sale by E. 
Darrow & Bro., of this city. Price $1.75. 


Mrs. Horney resided with her husband, then Commis- 
sioner to the Sublime Porte, for several years in and near 
Constantinople, and here presents some interesting 
sketches of the various places she visited, as well as a 
graphic account of the Mosques and mode of worship, 
the Harems, the Gardens, etc.; also of the Crimea, the 
Black Sea, Sebastopol, etc. 
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THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE: Every 
Pritips, Sampson & Co. 


Man His Own Boswell. Boston: 
1858. For sale by D. M. Dewey, of this city. 


No papers in the Atlantic Monthly were so universally 
read — none have contributed so much to its success — as 
Those who 
have read these papers as they appeared in the Atlantic, 
will be glad to have them in book form, with illustrations, 
and those who have not can now obtain them at a cheap rate. 


those of the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, Called “Frede- 
In Four Volames. 
New York: Harrer & Brotmers. 1858. For sale by D. M. 


rick the Great.” By Tomas CARLYLE 


Dewey, Rochester, N. Y. 
Tue first two volumes of this work are received. 


has been pronougced by able English critics the best 


work yet written by the author. 


ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PE 


York,—Author of the Course of 
hundred and sixty Engravings. 
1858. For sale by D. M. Dewey, Rochester, N. Y. 


athematics, ete. 


Tus is the best work of the kind with which we are 


acquainted. 





SELF-MADE MEN. By Cnas. C. B. Szymove. New York. 
Harper & Broruers. 1858. For sale by D. M. Dewey, Roch- 


ester, N. Y. 


We have here sketches of the lives of more than sixty 
distinguished persons, who have attained eminence in 
It is a book which will 


spite of adverse circumstances. 
be read with great interest and benefit by young men. 


MY LADY LUDLOW. A Novel. By Mrs, Gaskri., author 
1858. 


of “Mary Barton,” &. New York. Harrer & Bros. 
For sale by D. M. Dewey, Rochester, N. Y. 








From the National Magazine, for October, 1358, 
WOMAN'S BEST FRIEND. 





The Sewing Machine has proved itself a most valuable aid to 
the wife and mother, having the care and education of sons and 
daughters, and is too important a subject to be lightly dismissed, 
without its real value to the sex being fully set forth. There has 
heretofore been considerable said on the subject in these pages, 
and it is quite possible that we might have felt satisfied with what 
has been said, had the Grover & Baxer Sewing Machine Coni- 
pany been content with their previous achievements, in manufac- 
They have recently, however, | 
uced a new machine for family sewing, which by far ex- | 

Its merits are 
» slightly overlooked, and we think that no lady will | 
censure us fur setting forth the claims of the new Grover & Baker 


— a very excellent machine. 
intr 

eels anythin 
too great to 


previously brought to public notice. 


machine to the favorable consideration of the sex. 


The new Grover & Baker Machine makes a new and entirely 
distinct stitch from any other made by machine —a patented 
stitech—much preferred for family sewing, on account of its great 
It is without a rival in these par- 
ticulara, because fabrics that are sewed by it can be washed and 
Ifa thread should break from 


beauty, strength, and elasticity. 


ironed without injury to the seam. 


any cause, the seam can not rip, for each stitch is so securely 
locked as to be independent of the remaining stitches for strength. 
We here give drawings, some with the threads loose (Figure 1,) 

Figure 1. 





to enable the reader to form an idea of the merits of the stitch. 


will be seen that the wpper thread is passed through the tacric, 
and that the lowerthread is passed both through and around the 
loop of theupper. Figure 2, exhibits the thread more tightly drawn, 


Figure 2. 





and will enable the reader to judge of the strength of the seam, 
Figure 3 shows a small 


when told that each stitch is twice tied. 
Figure 3. 





= 


PHILOSOPHY. Designed for 
the Use of Schools. By Extas Loomis, L. L. D., Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the University of New 
With three 
New York: Harper & Bros. 


It 


win ling thread, lying fat and close on the under surfi.ce of the 


It 


| 


cloth. The whole duty of this under thread 

the upper, and give elastici y to the seam. in hee 
strain is divided between all the stitches, and 29 cach ne 
or yields to the strain, there can be little d of 
threads from washing or ironing. Diguetdan the seam 


Figure 4. 


ferel 


appears when drawn up and finished. The machine itself fig. 
es the seam, without any resource to the hand-needie to 
the ends; and if, as above represented, there be an 
ull the two pieces of fabric apart, it will be found bl 
o it, without breaking either the threads or the | 
great merit of this machine is that it will sew either silk, Yinen, 
cotton thread, direct from the spools, as purchased from the 
without any re-winding. In other words the two spools 
put upon the machine, and sewed from them direct, and 
may readily learn to make an entire garment without 
ing either needle. We do not see why she might not exhaug 
threads from both spools without re-threading the needle, 
We will attempt a short description of the process of 
thisstitch, with a mere mention of the mechanism 
it. The upper thread, earried by a vertical needle, 
through the cloth where it throws out a loop, which is 
a circular needle carrying a thread one- the size of the 
thread until the upper or vertical needle is again 
through both the fabric and the loep of the under thread, 
cess is repeated until the seam is finished, the lower thread 
ing through theupper, and the upper thread reap 
lower. We marvel at the ingenuity and simpiicity of the 
ism. Wt is so simple that a child of ten years can 
and manage it, while its durability will bear any test, 
tentional violence. 
An inspection of the stitch can not fail to impress the examige 
with its striking resemblance to the “back stitch,” so 
among ladies. Figure 5 shows that in the back stitch the 


Figure 5. 
A A A A AA 


is single on the upper side, while it is double on the under, Ter 

is no need for describing this stitch, for it is too well knownal 

appreciated. Figure 6 exhibits the two threads as they appear 
Figure 6 

ia 





on the under surface of the cloth-—showing that they mt 
straight lines parallel with each other, and not winding, asinik 
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Grover & Baker stitch. Figure 7 shows the appearance (ask 











Figure 7. 


view) of the seam after it is finished. While it is equally sim 
it has neither the beauty nor the elasticity of the Grover & Bait 
stitch. 

For a better appreciation of the excellence of the Grovert 
Saker machine, we will show what progress has been maden 
Sewing Machines prior to their invention. The nearest appro? 


to making a two-threaded seam by machinery was the 
of two threads, one on the upper surface of the eloth, and i 
other on,the under surface. Figure 8 will show the upper thresl 


Figure 8. 





carried through the fabric, as before described, while the unde 
thread is contained on a bobbin inside of the shuttle, which pet 
cs through the loop, and to complete the seam, is drawn inet 
center of the fabric. It requires many conditions to enable® 
operator to do this in all cases, for the thread on the under se, 
of the seam will assume the apperrance of the “ mail bag” 
(Figure 9,) and when this is the case the lower may 

Figure 9. 


pulled out without trouble. Even when the machine sews pt 
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w worse and w 


sewirg orse, 
fet resented = oSivure 1a “thick there is less diffi- 
° Figure W. 


possess Sse ==== 


in maki 
Sr wen bh 


a perfect stitch, with the a nce of the seam 
sides, as shown in Figure PP On such material, 


Figure 11. 
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inere the 


seam is not tested by washing and ironing, it may be 


breaks, and 


jur many purposes: but if the thre 
ees pale’ os in Fgure 12, the loops must of necessity be 
Figure 12. 





out, as far as the ends of the thread will allow them, On 


materials there 


and care 
agg ped 


z 


to hay: 


d 


hether made 


is not body enough to permit the crossing 


into the centre, and there is no other way of 
than to permit the under thread to lie flat on 
of the cloth, as 

, and when the mai 
must break, and when it breaks there is no se- 


this under ~i 
Semding 2nd ton 


shown in Figure 9. The thread will 
is stretched in ironing, 


. The utmost care is required to be 
ing garments made with the shuttle stitch 
may make it quite serviceable on thin fab- 


ttle seam—whether upon thick or upon thin fab- 


e the ends carefully fastened with a hand 


it may be prevented from ripping. 
are various methods of making this stitch, which is some- 
called tha “Lock Stitch,” but it is still a shuttle 


by a reci ating shuttle or a bobbin and a 


the thread in either case must be carefully taken 
original spools and wound upon the bobbin. 


These 


bobbins contain very limited quantities of thread, and, as the 
feader must readily perceive, the coarser the thread the fewer 
sumber of yards the bobbin will contain, 


t 
was as 
it) Ss the @ 


stiteh, which we have just described and illustra- 
an advance upon the Tambour stitch (which 


rover & Baker stitch was upon the Shuttle 


nitch. The Tambour stitch (shown in Figure 18) has been much 


Figure 13. 
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wed in ornamental sewing. It is a mere series of loopings on the 


under surface of the 


fe 


any strain u 
ure 


= 











We learn that 

—— we 
tate be 

in one tee 


the cloth, after the manner of the knittin, 
one particle more secure, for if the thread breaks, and 


stitch, 


n the two pieces of cloth (as shown in Fig- 


the loops will ravel or rip the entire length of the seam. 


Figure 14. 


most of the low priced machines make this stitch, 
regard as almost useless for family sewing, and would | 
fore recommending our readers to invest money | 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 


To secure insertion in the Fanwer, must be received as early as 
te.10th of the previous month, and*be of such a character as to 
deaf interest to farmers. Taxxs—Two Dollars for every hun- 
dred words, each insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. 
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THE ALLEN RASPBERRY. 
WILL seli this only reliable and sure fruited variety at greatly 


red 
des Oced rates—$¢ 


1 per dozen, $6 per hundred, $60 per thou- 


Rhy choicest varieties of Grapes, Strawberries, Trees, Plants, 
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OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND BRITISH PROVINCES, 
By Henzy Wreuas Heesert, 


Author of “ Frank Forrester’s Field Sports,” “ Fish and Fishing,” 
“The Complete Manual for Young Sportsmen,” etc. 
Third Edition. 


HERBERT'S GREAT NATURAL WORK 


On 
THE HORSE OF AMERICA 

Is the most comprehensive and reliable work ome paeint on 
this most im nt and interesting subject. It a complete 
history of the Horse from the earliest ages; contains essays on 
Breeding, Feeding, Clothing, and genera) ma ment ; 
ry and anecdotes of the most celebrated Race Horses; the pedi- 
grees of imported Mares and Stallions; a survey of all the vari- 
ous breeds of Horses; descriptions, performances, etc., of celebra- 
ted Trotters; in brief, it is a perfect vade mecum upon the sub- 
ject, and whether for the breeder, the student, the farmer, or the 

general reader, an invaluable authority and 
It is issued in two superb imperial octavo volumes of 1.200 
illustrated with steel engraved OniermaL Poerrarts, from 
most distinguished artists of the 
fully printed on Inpra ParEr: _ 


P 
paintings and drawings by the 
following celebrated Horses, 





SIR ARCHY, AMERICAN ECLIPSE, 
BLACK MARIA, BOSTON, 
LEXINGTON, PRYO 

LANTEEN, POCAHONTAS, 
GLENCOE, LADY SUFFOLK, 
STELLA, WHALEBO} 
FASHION, FLORA TEMPLE, 
BLACK HAWK ALICE GRAY, 


ie yETHAN ALLEN, ke. 

Embellis! with Vignette Title Pages, from al designs 
by F. 0. C. Dantry, finely engraved on ood’ by the 
most eminent Eo including namerous 
FINE WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 

Published by subecription. Price, in embossed cloth and gilt, 
$10. Mailed or sent by Express free of charge upon the receipt 
of the price. 

Tus MAGNIFICENT WORK SHOULD BE IN THE POSSESSION OF 
EVERY GENTLEMAN INTERESTED IN THE BREEDING OR MANAGR- 
MENT OF THE Horse. No WORK IN ANY WAY ITS EQUAL HAS EVER 
HERETOFORE APPEARED FROM THE PRESS! 

“A valuable and interesting work. No time or money has 
been s d to make it complete in all its departments.”—Spirt 
of the Times, 

“This splendid workis everything that could be desired. It 
must become at once a standard authority on the subject.”"— 
New England Farmer. 


“ In point of elaborate and general t fit is said to 
surpase anything of a similar kind ever —— in Europe.”"— 
Boston Post 


wer aA nts wanted in every State. 
- W. A. TOWNSEND & Publishers, 
Dec., 1858.—1t No, 377 dway, N. Y. 


FOR THE CHILDREN! = 
GRACE GREENWOOD’S 
LITTLE PILGRIM!! 

“We say emphatically, that The Little Pilgrim is the best peri- 
odical for young pecple now published, at home or abroad, in the 

English language.”— The Press 
ular monthly will begin a new volume with the nu:m- 
poe be commenced a story pre- 


is 
m - January, 1859, in which will 
pared expressly for this journal by 
MARY HOWITT, called 
THE FAIRY GODMOTHER. 
This is not a fairy story as the title indicates, but one of those 
| exquisite tales in which the highest morality is made to exhibit 





| jtself through the tender, human graces of every-day life, and 
which bave made Mary Howitt’s name so famous the world over, 
as a writer for children. . 

Scores of other choice she Poems, Sketches, Ane - 
dotes, Puzzles, Rubusses, Charades, Riddles, &c., &¢., together with 

BEAUTIFUL 
will accompany and follow the above. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
Tenms—Only 50 cents a year, in advance. 


Specimen copies containing club rates, list of Premios, &., 


>, sent free of charge, to all who request them. Address, pox- 
paid alaoys, * LEANDER K. LIPPINCOTT, 
Dee., 1858.—1t 182 South 8d Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


HORSE DEALERS TRICKS. 
RICKS AND TRAPS OF HORSE DEALERS, beautifully 


Muetrated by Weppin, Th's Ute work forms No, % of the 





) &e., &e., at prices to suit the times, and warranted true to | series of Dinsmore’s © Tricks and Traps.” and shows the detects 
| common to the horse, and the reguish devices of dishonest dewers 


| to disguise them. 
| 


a 





: Rotary Sub-soil Attachment to Common Plows,” also 
Agriegltarg! implements generally 
Sor, ese gp mene generally. 


GEO, F. NEEDHAM. 
Agricultura) House, Buffalo, N. Y. 


lt also contains a chapter on Horse Taming. 
DINSMORE & CO.. 
9 Spruce-st., N. Y. 


Price 10 cents. (sent free by mail.) 
Nov., 1555.—21* 
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PROSPECTUS FOR. 1869, " 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


DBYOTED TO 
Pure Literature, News, Agriculture, &c. 


G. P. R. JAMES, Esq, 
GRAGE GREENWOOD, 


MARY HOWITT, 
T. S. ARTHUR, &e. 


Sie ~ Proprietors of the SATURDAY EVENING POST would 
call the attention of the public to their lon blished sheet, 
and especially to their BRILLIAN + ARRANGEMENTS for the 
coming year. Tax Post is peculiarly adapted to the wants of 
COUNTRY FAMILIBS, as it contains weekly not only a large 
amount of the Best Literature, but the Latest News, Agricuitural 
Essays and Information, Domestic Receipts, Accounts oi the Mar- 
kets, &e., &., &e. 

In its Literaty Department, measures have been taken to ren- 
der the coming year one of Unusual Interest. Determined to ob- 
tain for Tus Posr the very best talent that could be procured, we 
have made arrangements with the distinguished author, G. P. R. 
JAMES, Esq., for the aid of his brilliant and fertile pen. We de- 
sign opening the year with an Historical Novelet by, this gifted 
author, to be entitled 


THE CAVALIER; By G. P. R. James, Esq. 


Author of “ Richelieu,” “ Mary of Burgundy,” “The Old Do- 
minion,” &e., &e. 

To show that we have hesitated at no reasonable expense to 
procure the very best talent for our readers, we may be allowed 
to state that we pay Mr. James for the above Novelet the sum of 
$1,680.00, an amount which, though larye, is simply in accord- 
ance with the usual rates that Mr. James’ high reputation enables 
him tocommand. We may further add that Mr. JAMES WILL 
WRITE EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE POST. 

In addition to “ THE CAVALIER,” we have already secured 


THREE STORIES FROM MARY HOWITT, 
a lady whose name and literary abilities are’ probably known 
wherever the English language is spoken. 

We may further state that GRACE GREENWOOD, the popu- 
tar American authoress, will contribute regularly to our columns. 
A Series of Articles from her brilliant and graceful pen has been 
arranged for, to be entitled 


CITY SIGHTS AND THOUGHTS; By Grace Greenwood. 
In this Series, which will probably run through the whol year 
our readers may anticipate a literary treat of no common char- 


acter. 

A NOVELET, BY T. & ARTHUR; 
our readers’ and the public’s old, and approved friend, has also 
been engaged to add tothe treasures of the New Year. Our 
admirable weekly 

LETTERS FROM PARIS, 

which — been so well feceived by our readers, will also be 
continued. : 

In addition to the names of G. P. R. JAMES, MARY HOW- 
ITT, MISS EMMA ALICE BROWNE, *FLORENCE PER- 
CY,” MISS MARTHA RUSSELL, and the Author of MY LAST 
CRUISE, are among the regudar contributors to Tux Post. The 
productions of many other writers, of course, will at intervals 
grace and adora our columns; and 


CHOICE SELECTIONS 

of all kinds, from the BEST FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC sovnceEs, shall 
continue to be, as heretofore, a leading feature of our paper. The 
Stories, Essays, Sketches, Agricultural and Scientific Facts, &c. 
&c., obtained it. this way for the readers of Tuk Post, are ainong 
the most instructive as well as interesting portion of its contents, 
THE VERY CREAM of the PeRiopical LITERATURE OF THE 
Brrrisu Istes being thus given to our readers. is 

While Tus Post thus presents Literary attractions of the Very 
highest order—-designed for a more intelligent class of readers 
than those who take delight in the “blood and murder” and 
“ sawdust” literature of the “flash weeklies”—it does not neglect 
those departments that the Fumily Circle equally require. It 
publishes weekly 

AGRICULTURAL ARTICLES—the NEWS, FOREIGN, 
DOMESTIC and CONGRESSIONAL—Receipts useful to the 
Housekeeper and the Farmer; many of them worth more than 
the cost of a year’s subscription—Riddles and Problems—The 
Markets—Bank Note List, &c., &c., &c. 


TERMS (CASH IN ADVANCE.) 

Stncue Copy,............ bc sbSei dddeiscecccvcceve 
Four Copmms,........... Obs deb abe ee ee .. 5,00 
KEicut “ (and one to getter up of Clubs,) 
TurrteeNn “ (and one to getter up of Clubs,) 
Twenty “ (and one to getter up of Clubs,) 

Address, always postpaid, 

DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 82 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 
Pepe Rees sent Gratis to any one, when Requested. 
7 — 





§27- Read the PROPOSAL at the foot of this, ep 
2+oo ——_—-—— 


THE NEW YORE OBSERVER 

THE LARGEST NEWSPAPER AN ‘PAR won, 
NATIONAL, CONSERVATIVE, RELIGIONS, 

Belonging to no Part chee and to no Seq 


Edited by a Corps of Clergymen and Laymen of 
ence, having the most Eminent Writers of the day among ine 
ular contributors, and.e Foreign G n Aer Soule: 

It is the most complete = = 


FAMOOLY NEWSPAPER 


that can be made: published on a large poupLe sheet, ! 
may be separated, making “teh 


rw © 





r 


DIELS TINGO'T rPAPERs, 
each perfect in itself. No other newspaper is made upon 
plan. , 
The Sxcunar sheet contains a full report of all the Newse 
Day ; a vast amount of miscellaneous reading; poewry and 
an AGRIQULTURAL page, conducted by a practical ang 
agriculturist ; a CoMMEKCIAL page, edited by a 
guished for his acquaintance with the financia! world~gj 
latest reports of the Money, Propuce, and Cartriz 
Bank Stock, &c.; a MISCELLANEOUS department, 
scientific, literary, and artistic matter, with tales, anecdote, 
raphy, travels, questions and answers, for the instrugticn 
amusement of the family and social circle, 
The Ra.iarovs paper is filled with the choicest originabanty: 
lected matter in every department of Christian Literature; 
a delightful Sansatu companion, and furnishing a volamed® 
teresting and instructive reading every week. ‘The best and ge 
accomplished Clergymen, President Profi in 





and F our Oils 
leges and Seminaries, constantly contribute to its pages. Ong 





its chief features of attraction is a Summary of intelligence type 
ALL RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS; - 


a feature peculiar to the Observer, and highly valued by (it 
tians who wish to know what is doing in other communions ty 
their own. 

The grand object of the New York Onservenr is to prim 
“peace on earth and good-will among men” For this 
seeks to advance all those principles which make the Uxm 
THE Starss more firm and permanent ; it cultivates harmony 

ood feeling among ALL DENOMINATIONS of Christians; andi 
fearless defender of the rights of all men, under the 
of the United States and the Word of God. 

In its Editorial discussion, its foreign and domestic 
ence, the vigor and beauty of its original contributions, amd 
attractions of its several departments in science, literature, 
agriculture, and commerce, the New York Ossenven is dep 
mined not to be surpassed by any newspaper in any country. 

Res‘sting radicalism in Church and State, promoting reviibd 
pure reli and every wholesome moral reform, on Spittal | 
and rational principles, discarding and opposing all schisms, 
bugs, fanaticism, and every scheme of infidelity, fetes 
vice, the New York Onserver designs to be a safeguard 
tue, ay and order, a champion of truth and righteousness 1% 

1t is the cue arest newspaper of its class that is —- Bt 
the secular and religious papers are sent for teco dollars and ff 
cents, in advance. Two families uniting in taking it, as many a, 
will each get a complete newspaper for $1 25!!! 


PROPOSALS FOR SOLICITING SUBSCRIBERS 


To any who will obtain new subscribers for us, we will pay 
the following liberal commissions :— For five new subseribat 
paying in advanee, fifty cents each ; for more than five and 
than ten, seventy-five cents each ; for ten or more, one 
We will send a copy of our Bible Atlas, with colored 
paper of large size and best quality, to each new su 
the receipt of his name and payment for one year. 

If you cannot give personal attention to this work, will j® 
show this advertisement to some clergyman or layman who 
take an interest in it, to whom we will give the commission D> 
tioned above, ‘% 

We will send specimen ——_ without charge. 

Your early attention is solicited to this — and we 
happy to hear from you immediately, as we desire to offer the jr 
per at once to every family in the United States. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE & CO., Editors and a 
Dec., 1358.—1t 138 Nassau street, New ¥ 
——— 


= 





A HOME IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 
FARM of 291 acres with new buildings ; also, two 
houses and out-buildings, six miles from Frederick 
220 Apple, 230 Peach, and 450 t Dwarf Pear Trees, one 
Raspberries and Strawberries, all best selected Market Fr 
soil, water, and timber, only $20 per acre, at be di ; 





suit purchasers, price corresponding. A. DO 4 
Deo., 1858." Falmouth, Stafford Co, 
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THE, GENESEE, FARMER 








BAESBR’S 
TED 


——————— 
* GROVER «& 
. CELEBRA 


Foy se 


4 NEW STYLE. ........ PBICE $80. 


» 48 State Street, Hochester. 

495 Broadway, New York. 

BT] 4, Boston, 
ty Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
: Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 

58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


% 
Agpycigs IN ALL THE Principat Citigs IN 
toe Unitren Srares. 


These Machines sew from ave spools, and oom . seam of un- 
a@ualled strength, beauty, and elasticity, which will Nor rip, even 
fevery fourth stitch be cut. They are unquestionably the best 
market for family use. 

= SEND FOR A CIRCULAR uae 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


er & Baker's is the best.=Am. Agriculturist, 
all of which the Tribune says amen.—JN, ¥. 7rilune 
fs all that it claims to be.—N. Y. Independent. 
its own work ; others do not. Home Journal. 
egive it the prefetence —American Baptist, 
sped for woollens, linen, or cotton.—Am, Medical Monthly, 
we Grover & Baker’s best.~Zadies’ Wreath. 
is best?” Grover & Baker’s.—N. Y. Dispatch. 
fuperior to all others.—. Y, Mercury. 
We have no hesitation in recommending it, Y. Mrprees. 
It —— no respooling.—V. Y. Evangelist. 
For family use they are unrivalled.—N, Y. Daily News. 
They sew a seam that will not rip.—W. Y. Courier. 
{performs noply and expeditiously. N. Y. Kraminer, 
Remarkable for the elasticity of seam.— Police Gazette. 
Well adapted to all kinds of family ym Y. Observer. 
Best adapted for family use.=W. Y. — 00K, 
ze do een este recommend . ye pe Croptch. 
sews and does not rip.—Z¢ uatrated, 
The prince of intentions —Protestent Churchman. 
Itis woman's best friend. —W, Y. Weekly News. 
We give our preference to Grover & Baker’s, Student. 
pues blessed ae pee of re Mag. 
es a pleastire of a toil—WN. Y. Hvening 
The favorite for family use.— Brooklyn Star. 
We highly appreciate their value.— American i 
Its great’merit is in its peculiar stitch.— Family Circle. 
We attest its simplicity and durability — National Magazine, 
A to be the best extant— Virginia Argus. 
Dot liable to get out of repair.— Vergennes Citizen. 
adapted to all home requirements.— Dover Enquirer, 
Avery Piece of furniture.—Machias Unton. 
fews with a forty seamstress power.—Rockland Gazette, 
can be more perfect.—Southbridge Press. 
The most in, and useful.—¥ t Mirror. 
Has obtained deserved celebrity:—Salem Observer. 
te best in the anon Journal, 
hot get out of repair Cape Cod Advocate. 
silk or cotton from ordinary spools.~-Haverhill Gazette, 
work it does will not rip. Amesbury Vilager. 
Are superior to all others. li i Journal. 
Courter. 


most admirable invention. — 
Ate enjoying universal favor.—N. O Picayune 
to any now manufactured.—N. 0. Delta. 
— work than a —— hands.—- Wash. Union. 
ing.— Boston Watchman. 

Neat of he kind ever invented —New Haven Register. 

an be no competition with them.—W. 0. True Delia, 
five to Grover & Baker’s.— Boston Sat. Bue. Gas, 





VOLUME XIV OF 


THE HORTICULTURIST 
WHI Cénimente with January, 1959. 


This popular aeapel 
ESTABLI®HED BY A J. DOWNING, IN 1946, 
and now Edited by J. Jay Saurra, 

Embraces within its scope : 

The tion and Cultivation of Fruit and Fruit Trees; of 
Flowers, ety | Plants, and Shrobs, and of all Edible Plants; 
Gardening as an Art of Taste, with Designs for Ornamental or 
Landscape Gardening; Rural Architecture, with Desi for 
Rural Cottages and Villas, Farm Houses, Lodges, @ ineri 
Ice-Houses, &c., and the Planting and Culture of Forest 
Oth - —_ the Horticulturist the experi- 

e correspondence of lorticulta: presents 
ence of the cost intelligent cultivators in America; ite superior 
illustrations and instructive and agreeable articles make it a 
ly sought after by the general reader interested in country life. 

‘o all persons alive to the improvement of their gardens, or¢ 
chards, or country seats; to scientific and practical cultivators of 
the soil; to ~~ — and commercial gardeners, this journ 
giving the latest discoveries and improvements, experiments a’ 
acquisitions in Horticulture and those branches of knowledge 
connected with it, is invaluable. 

The bee — on the first of each month, in the best style 
of the pe ical press, each number containing forty-eight pages, 
embellished with original engravings. At the end of fhe year it 
will make a volume of six hundred pages, beautifull illustrated 
with over one hundred engravings, many of them drawings of 
fruit and flowers from natare. 


TERMS: 
One copy one year, in advance,..........++ 
4 “ two years, 7 
Four copies to one address, one year 
THE EDITION WITH COLORED PLATES, 
One copy, one year, in advance... +.-.-Frve DoLians, 
a “two years é -Eigut DoLiars, 
Four copies to one address, one year Furrzen Doiiars, 
FIFTY CENTS WILL BE INVARIABLY ADDED TO ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
UPON WHICH PAYMENT IS DELAYED OVER THREE MONTHS, 


Specimen numbers mailed on receipt of their price. 

Plain edition, 13 cents, colored edition, 42 cents, 

The Postage on the norticurtunisT is only eighteen cents 
a year, if paid quarterly, in advance, at the office of the sub- 
scriber. 

Volumes commence with the January ber, are indexed ac- 
cordingly, and we send from that number, unless otherwise or- 
dered, but subscriptions may commence with any number at the 
option of the subseriber. 

Bound Volumes, in cloth, for 1852, $3 50, Volumes for 1854, 
5, °6, °T, °8, $2 50 each. 

The publisher would invite the introduction of 
THE HORTICULTURIST, 


in neighborhoods, by the formation of Clubs, as a most desirable 
means of information to all lovers of Rural Art, Gardening, and 
Architecture. 

We hope thatevery subscriber and friend will consider himself 
duly authorized to act as an Agent. 

Subscriptions should be addressed to 

Cc. M. SAXTON, Publisher, 
Nov. 1858.—-2t 2% PARK ROW, New York. 


«eevee TWO DOLLARS. 
«.2¢Tueer Doras. 








G. W, EASTMAN’S 


MODEL MERCANTILE COLLEGE, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y¥+, 
RE-OPENS PERMANENTLY, SEPTEMBER ler, 1858, 
IN WAMSLEY'S MARBLE BLOCK, MAIN STREET, 

When will be introduced a new mode of Instruction, fombining 
Theory and Practice, by means of certain Counting m 
Banking arrangements, approved practical forms, routine of 
business, etc., etc. The rooms appropriated to college ero 
in this splendid block, are the largest and most elegant of any 
Commercial Institution in the country, containing over ten thou- 
sand square feet of floor, and furnished in the most elegant man 
ner. :— variety of business is appropriately represented, and 
actually performed by the pupil, until he becomes practically 
familiar with the process of a conducting, and closing 
books, and the whole routi tile transactions, from the 
details of a country store to the more complicated operations of 
the highest banking institution. 

For full particulars, send for circulars. 

G. W. EASTMAN, President, 

Author of Fulton & Eastman’s Penmanship and Book-Keeping, 

Rochester, September 1, 1858. 


Ruse oR MATS—Sclected expressly for buddi 
and tying. GUNNY BAGS, TWINES, &c., suitable f 
Nursery purposes, for sale in lots to suit, b 


D. W. MANWALING, Im » 
August, 1858.—ly* 248 Front street, New York. 

















GENESEE FARMER 


FOR 1859. 


Exoovuracep by the liberal patronage accorded the Grnrsre 
Farmer during the present year, we have determined to spare 
no labor or expense in improving the contents and appearance 
of the volume for 1859. 

Our practice of offering a prize of a dellar book for the best 
essay on any subject suggested by our readers, has called out 
much valuable information on a variety of topics interesting to 
every farmer and fruit-grower. We shall continue this practice 
so long as our readers suggest subjects; and, #f need be, increase 
the value of the prize. In the November number, we gave a 
list of sixty-one subjects on which prizes were offered for the 
best essays sent in by the fifth of December. These Prize Essays 
will be published in the January number for 185% They alone 
will be worth the price of the Farmer for a year. 

It is our intention to give a number of excellent designs for 
Farm-Houses, Cottages, Barns, &c., together with correct esti- 
mates of cost, working plans, &c. These, we are confident, will 
prove valuable to all about to build. 

We have made arrangements by which the HorticvitvraL 


DerartMent of the paper will be much improved. As a horti- | 


cultural paper, the Genesee Farmer has always taken a high 
rank. It will be our aim not only to make it worthy of its high 
reputation, but to extend its influence and usefulness in this too 
much neglected department of rural economy. 

The Lapres’ Department, during the present year, has con- 
tained nearly a hundred valuable Domestic Receipts, written 
expressly for our pages, by farmer's wives and daughters. We 
shall use our best efforts @> obtain a continmance of their fuvors. 

We intend to devote a page or two, each month, to articles 
adapted to the young. We hope to make the Yourn’s Derart- 
mexr alike interesting and instructive. 

At the urgent solicitation of numerous subscribers, we shall 
devote more space to reports of the prices of Farm Products, 
Cattle, Pigs, &c., in the principal eastern and western markets. 
This matter will be placed in the hands of a competent and reli- 
able man, and his Monraty Review or THe MARKETS will be 
a hew and valuable feature in the “ Farwer’s own Paprn.” 

We contemplate other improvements, but they are not suffi- 
ciently matured to be definitely announced. Were determined 
to make the Genesee Farwer the Best farmers’ paper in the 
world. 

In saying this, we rely on the cordial co-operation and assist- 
ance of our agents, correspondents, and friends generally. We 
speak confidently, because we feel that we have their sympathy. 
They have stood by us so long— have done so nobly daring the 
present period of pecuniary embarrasement and distress, that we 
are certain they will not desert us now we are determined to 
put forth redoubled efforts to make the Genesee Farwer atill 
more worthy of their patronage. 

During the past year, though we have paid a higher price than 
ever before, the quality of the paper used for the Farmer has 
not been as good as we could wish. Our paper-makers have 
now made arrangements for the manufacture of the very best 
quality of paper, and we are assured that for the future we shall 
be furnished with a very supcrior article. We are warranted in 
saying, therefore, that, with our extra facilities for illustration, 
the appearance of the Gryasre Farmer for 1859 will be such 
as its most fastidious friends ean desire. 

The Grenesre Farmer is not made up from a weekly paper. 
Every line is set up for it alone. This, we believe, is true of no 
other fifty-cent paper published in the United States. A few 
years neq, efepnleted by the enceese of the Gevpere Farwrr. 
several fifiy-cent papers were started, but rpveRyY ONE oF TITEM 
HAVE BREEN orven ve. At the present time, we believe. there is 
but one fifty-eent agricultural paper, beside the Genesee Faruern, 


THE GENESEE FARMER. 


| Cash Premiums for the greatest t 
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published in the United States, and that is 
weekly, and is not furnished to clubs for thirty-seven 
cents, as is the Gevesre Farmer. We repeat again, 
ESRE FARMER 18 THE CHEAPEST AGRICULTURAL souRx 
wortp. Will our friends bear this in mind, 
neighbors to help sustain it? 


ber of subscribers sent in by the fificenth of January, 
a liberal list of specific premiums for a given Dumber of gj, 
scribers. Please read them, and see what you can do fr y 
Very few persons compete for the January Premiums, mt, 
little effort will certainly secure one. They are worth trying 
If there is no agent in your town, will you, sir, be kind 

to act as agent for us in your acighborhood? We wi 
send you large Show-bills, Specimen Copies, &c, By 
copy of the paper to your friends, they will cheerfully 

In this way you can take one of the large Cash 

| your neighbors will thank you for inducing them to 

| for an agricultural paper, while we shall feel particularly 
for this practical evidence of your good will and kind ithe, 


ial 





| 
| 





LIST OF PREMIUMS FOR 1659, 


Tue terms of the Gryeser Farmer are: Single Subsaim 
Fifty Cents a year, in advance; Five Copies for Two Sodan 
Eight Copies for Three Dollars; and any larger number a®& 
same rate. All subscriptions to commence with the year, 

In addition to this reduction of one-fourth, we offer the fi, 
ing List of Specific Premiums as an extra inducement feg 
friends to form Clubs. It will be seen that they are more tig 
than ever before. 


SPECIFIC PREMIUMS. 

1. To every person who sends us E1ent Subscriber, (ag 
lowest terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each) wil 
send, postage paid, a copy of our beautiful twenty-five centiy 
the Rural Annual for 1858. 

*. To every person who sends us Sixteen subscribea@ 
var lowest club terms of thirtyseven and a half cents aij 
we will send one extra copy of the Genesee Farmer al@ 
copy of the Rural Annual, pre-paid, by mail. 

5. To every person sending us Twenty-Four subseribens 
above, ws will send two extra copies of the Farmer, at 
copies of the Rural Annual and one extra copy of the Fars, 
or any agricultural work valued at fifty cents, postage paid 

4. To any person ordering Tiiety-Two copies of the Fare, 
as above, we will send three extra copies of the Farnier,atm 
eopies of the Rural Annuat and one extra copy of the Fane 
or any agricultural work valued at seventy-five cents, postage pat 

5. For Forty, four extra copies of the Farmer, or four ape 
of the Rural Annual and one extra copy of the Farmer, wal 
agricultural book valued at one dollar, postage paid. 





a 


For larger numbers, books or papers will be given in thes 

proportion, unless, as is most probable, they take one of ow 
of. cohen 

{2 To save expense to our friends, we pay the paupe® 
all these works, and persons who are entitled will ste i 
they wish sent, and make their selections wher they send ones; 
or, if their list is not complete, if wished, we will delay aul 
until the club is full. 


JANUARY CASH PREMIUMS 


For the Greatest Number of Subscribers 


Thousands of our readers delay sending in their subscript 
till several of the numbers of the new volume are out. inal 








to correct thie preetice as much as possible, we have 

> offer a liberal and very numerons bist of Cash Preminns 
the greatest. number of subscribers sent in by the fiteenib « 
January. The names of the suceessful competitors, together #2 








Below will be found a List or Presroms for the greates = 
G3 Welly { 
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THE GENESEE FARMER. 








te number of subscribers, will be announced in the February 
gamber, and the Premiums immediately paid. 

1 TWENTY DOLLARS, in Cash, to the person who shall 
gol us the largest number of sabscribers (at the lowest club 





UNDEF at thy 
e year, 

er the ii, 
ment for @ 


pers, (aay 
ch) wea 
re cent bak, 


ecriber, i 


ner and 





en 
) pot on 


of 87% cents each,) before the 15th day of January, 1858, 
go that we may ce the ful petitors in the Feb- 
(The order with the money must be received, 
or before the 15th of January. 

% NINETEEN DOLLARS to the person who shall send us 
fhe second highest number, as above. 
} 4 BIGHTEEN DOLLARS to the person who shall send us 
third highest list, as above. 
4 SEVENTEEN DOLLARS to the person who shall send us 
ye fourth highest list, as above. 
\g" SIXTEEN DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
highest list, as above. 

FIFTEEN DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 

sith highest list, as above. 
t FOURTEEN DOLLARS to the person who shall send us 
the seventh highest list, as above. 
THIRTEEN DOLLARS to the person who shall send us 
eighth highest list, as above. 
TWELVE DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
highest list, as above. 











fe, ELEVEN DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the | 
tenth highest list, as above. 
il. TEN DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the | 
deventh highest list, as above. 
12. NINE DOLLARS to the person who shall send us “a 
twelfth highest list, as above. 
18. EIGHT DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the | 
thirteenth highest list, as above. 
14. SEVEN DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
fourteenth highest list, as above. 
13. SIX DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
fifeenth highest list, as above. 

16. FIVE DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
sixteenth highest list, as above. 

17. FOUR DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
seventeenth highest list, as above. 

18. THREE DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
eighteenth highest list, as above. | 

19. TWO DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the | 
nineteenth highest list, as above. | 

2) ONE DOLLAR to the person who shall send us the 


twentieth highest list, as above. 


! 
There is not a town in the United States where any person, by 
showing his neighbors a copy of the paper and asking them to | 
subscribe, might not take some of the largest of the above Jan- | 
aary ‘Premiums, 
Those who do not take any of the Cash Premiums, will be sure 
of the Specific Premiums, so that we have no blanks. | 
Cuus are not required to be at one Post Office, or sent to one | 
addess. We send wherever the members of the club may desiré. | 


| 
. . } 
Names tan be added to a club at any time. 


_ Vee 38 OS”. TF 
’ 
A TWENTY-FIVE CENT PREMIUM TO) 
EACH SUBSCRIBER! 
“Rural Annual and Genesee Farmer in Clubs. 
As a sill greater inducement to form Clubs, we offer the 
‘Her Farwen for one year and our beautiful twenty-five 
Cnt book, ‘the Runa AxncaL AND Horticvitverat Drrrc- 
WEF FoR 1559, in clubs of cight or upwards, at Fifty Cents the | 


two. In other words, for Four Do.iars we will send eight 
copies of the Farmer for one year and eight copies of te Rurat 
ANNUAL, together with a Rurat Annvaw for the person who 
gets up the Club. For E:cur Doiars we will send sieicen 
copies of the Farmer and sixteen copies of the Rurat ANNUAL, 
and one extra copy of each for the person who gets up the club. 

Any person sending us Tarez Do..ars for a club of eight of 
the Genesee Farmer, shall receive one copy of the Rurat 
Annvat for his trouble. 

We send the club to one address, or write the name of each 
subscriber on his paper, as requested. 


Postace.—The postage on the Farmer sent to any place in 
the State of New York, paid quarterly in advance, is three cents 
a year; to any other place in the United States, six cents a year. 
We pay the American postage on all papers sent to the Canadas, 
or any of the other British Provinces. In all cases we pay the 
postage on the Ruran ANNUAL. 


Our Agents, and Competitors for the above Premiums, will 
remember that our terms are always IN ADVANCE. One 
Copy, Furry Cents a Yrar; Five Copies for Two Do.ars; 
Eight Copies for Turee Do.uars, and any greater number at 
the same rate (tree shillings per copy.) 

(2 Subscription Money may be sent by mail at my risk, 
and you need not “register” the letters. 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 

December, 1858. Rocnester, N. Y. 


“EVERY BODY SHOULD HAVE A COPY.” 


THE 


Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory 
blisher of the Gene- 


FOR 1859. 

— work was started in 1856, by the 
see Farmer. ts great success affords conclusive evidence, 
not only of its intrinsic merit, but of its adaptability to the wants 
of the rural population. A new volume, prepared with eare 
and replete with new and valuable ne som ia issued eagh” ’ 
The fourth volume, for 1859, has appeared, and is a book which 
cannot be too highly reeommended—alike beautiful, interesting, 
and useful. The articles are all written for its pages by men of 
experience. It is well illustrated with appropriate and beautiful 


| engravings. 


Among its contents may be mentioned able treatises on Under- 
draining Orchards and Gardens, on the Fruits of the Ohio Valley, 
on Fruit Culture in the West, on the Cultivation of Fruit Trees in 
Pois under Glass, on Training Wall and Espalier Trees, on the 
Cultivation of Bulbous Plants, on the Management of Ducks, 


| Geese, and Swana, on British Breeds of Cattle, on the Cultivation 


of Ruta Bagas, &c., &c., and a List of Fruits recommended by the 
American l’omological Society at its Jas’ session, 

The work will be found invaluable to the Fruit Grower, and use- 
ful to every one interested in Rural affairs. 

It is furnished at the low price of Twenty-five Cents,—while it 
contains as much matter as many dollar books, Heery one who 
owns a rod of ground should have it. It is sent pre-paid by mail 
to any address on the receipt of twenty-five cents in coin or post- 
age stamps. Address JOSEPH HARRIE 

Publisher a rietor 
Of the Genesee Furmer and ao, 


> 4. 


The back numbers, for 1956, 1857, and 1858, can be furnished 
at twenty-five cents each, postage paid, 


*S JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE AND PRAIRIE 
FARMER. 

HIS is now the only weekly Agricultural and Horticultura! 

Journal published in the West. It is made up with especial 

reference to the wants of the West, its soi! and mode of culture. 

Its list of practical contrilutors and correspondents is not sur- 

passed by any jouanal of the kind in America in numbers or 


| talent, and with the united influence, Tae Journat and Farmer 


willgge of the highest class. 

TERMS, IN ADVANCE—2 per year; three copies for $5 ; 
six for $10, ten for $15. 

We will send the Tur Jovrnat anp Farmer from now till 
January ist for 25 cents per subseriber, in clubs of four or more. 

Send for a copy and examine for yourself, 

Noy., 1958.—2t EMERY & OU., 204 Lake-st., Chicago. 
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884 : 
Prices of Agricultural Products at the Principal Markets in the United States, Canada and England 
+ ‘ 4 
NEW YORK, (PHILADELP'IA, ROCHESTER, CHICABO, * TORONTO, LONDON, RNa, 
Nov. 20th. Nov, 20th. Nov. 20th, Nov. 18th. Nov. 19th. Nov. tt, 
Beef, per 100 1 --| $450 @ $6.50 |................. $450 @ $5.00 | $150 @ $3.00 | $2.50 @ 8425 | 98.50 “. 
do..mess, per bbl.,..| 9.75 12,00 ”|$10,00 @ $12.50 |............--00- OS - WEE Inccastenstssanest eee 
Pork, per 100 Ibs., 6.50 Betsey 5.00 6.00 | 8.75 4.25 4 500 | 950” tim” 
do mess, per bbl....| 17.50 17.62 | 14.00 17.62 | 16.00 18.00 | 14.00 15.00 | 18.00 » Seetanetaeneill 
Lara, per Ib, ........ 10% Al Al 124, 11% 12 .09 SD 40 ea dbhoceossens 18 “ih 
Tb GP deeccces 13 25 -12 17 16 18 09 15 15 25 19 a 
Cheese, do_........ .08 093g; .08 07 .09 0T 09 09 10 10% 35 
Fiour, per bbL.,...... 4.20 8.00 4. 5.75 4.59 6.00 | 38.50 5.25 4.25 5.50 | 5.04 Ty 
Wheat, per Np 1.00 1.40 1. 1.40 1.18 1.25 .60 1.08 1,10 130 | Ml ul 
shelled, per bu,| .78 90 | 20 ig | 55 FR Renae com 0 ih ! 
do 16 78 16 83 Pied 55 oO 60 90 1° 
do At 50 At 46 d 44 85 58 24 28 8 ' 
do 5 BD. Jovccavcseressccss 69 68 45 65 65 -80 18 4 : 
Clover Seed, do 5.35 6.00 5.87 OED . lacnntdavececcoces 4.50 MP” Wetoseccastenatenn 6.50 
Timothy Seed, do 2.00 ty 4 2.00 | eee 1.75 TED focccccccccctévcstiibe tose ee senrneih: 
x Seed, do 1.65 1.75 1.70 oo 1.00 Be . Seousnecocpenasene 158 Le 
Hay, per ton,........ 9.00 oY ShopeiRtysats 7.00 10.00 | 6.50 10.00 | 11.00 W000 fo. .cecciscscs sell 
Wool, per lb.,........ 33 65 83 65 30 65 24 85 .20 -28 26 re 
Wood, hard, per cord.|..,...+e.see---ee|esereeceeseceeees 8.00 | er 4.00 Cf Ree 8s 
ey 
. CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL FOR 1859, . 
Scientific Nonsense. ............-- 00s Siecciibncenmandinn 861 A MONTHLY PAPER, of 82 large octavo pages, 
Indian Corn for Export..........+..eeeeee0- eoonbienee Cove exclusively to the subject of ait kis 
BaD CBNOR 00 REDE: bot c0 0 odo cccne wine Gbeccctiesiegesees 6 ONLY PAPER OF THE KIND PUBLISHED IN 
Wintering calves and colts............ce-seeeeeees qenenosns 364} UNITED STATES, and the topics treated of are deeply 
Sheep and wool............ Cecccccccccs cbovcecccccsesecess $64 | ing to every owner of a domestic animal, whether living ia 
Planting potatoes in the same hill with corn................ 365 | town or ~—.- 
Kindness to Domestic Animals................seeeseee eve 365] The Volume will commence with the first of January, 198, 
a cin cnaiicdinnctassnesesebeetect 866 | the numbers will be issued promptly on the first of each 
sc ccnednaeens ebeesehoonenesees 867 | It will be printed on fine, clear paper, with entirely new 
Importance of shelter for St0cK.......4.sses<«seeeeeeeeee-+ 368] and each number will be illustrated with Cuts of Animals, 
Motes Ger Gap meedee, We Ge cccccccc ccc ccccccccscccccsece 86S | best style of art. Our mottois: A GOOD PAPER, re 
Gross and net weight of Sheep..............2. sercccecees 369 | CIRCULATION, AND A SMALL PRICE, LNY. 
The Management and Application of Barn-yard Manure.... 870} IN ADVANCE, 
ous in y= aoa 6.0 altace ess it seks isctPuksssusibeeten oe TERMS: 
its worth Heeding.........ccscecctescccescncccccenssane 870 Cc LR 
Ey Hoses cncn ante cccsnchosedascssveseesss¥eoess 870 a augue. heave 
thmagies CLuss or Ten Copres, one year,.... 

HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. Ciuss oF Twenty-Five or more copies, one yr.....75 els. 
Horticalture—Present and Future..........0...-sseeeeeeees 71; ger An extra to the person sending us 15 or nae 
Cul of small Froit............es.0.es cecvesecceces 872 | names at 80 cents com. - be ; 
A UD BIS oon bose cap cccs ccovccccccceecteseece 873] Specimen Copies, Prospectus, and Posters sent gratis to all whe 
H Roses—Winter Protection..........-..+00-+-+0+ 873 | wish to examine them or get up clubs of subscribers. 
FT ON ME hon a cde eds csc ccocsccnctuess cepecges 873 Ail order@should be addressed to the “ Awnntoat Ore 

»” > , * 
LADIES’ DEPARTMEXT. JouRNAL,” 140 Fulton street, New York Do. 
Hilats to lovers of Coffee... ....cccccccccsccccccccccccovese 874; <A. O. MOORE, Acent, Agricultural Book Publisher, 
Original Domestic Receipts. ............+-seeeccceecesecees 874] Nov. 1858.—2t No. 140 Fulton street, New York. 
delenitials Giigaa a carne ate ~ — ee 
Close of the Volume. ... 0.2... cecccessccccscccccccesccceces 875 The Practical and Scientific Farmer's Own Paper, 
Local Agricultural Papers... ..... 2.0.2.0. 0-seeeereeseeeees 875 ie Siac oes oe ap 
The Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory for 1859..... sre THE GENESEE FARMER, 
To our DD. 6 ra Sede estd cv es civcesesseoncébeocsoeseve we 8 
+ wat i ad of the Genesee Farmer..............++++ = & SEES SOCCER SP 
‘o our Friends Everywhere... ...600.0..--ceneesccconwecse 
WTI HOMDEIG. 0.00 0 0 ug pi ss'c0 00 code cdcbevesesen cone cove ce S50 AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE 
—— “once si p¥bboerb cdccdndtcsdcoevdesdsenedbsctce 4 ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OF 
or CURE FIRM e i ccin ec cadens otc t venders 6b0cds ob ons 7 
Woman's Best Friend................scccsc0s seseeesecees 878 Farm Buildings, Animals, Implements, Frais, &e. 
The Genesee Farmer for 1859... 2.2... cece cece eceeececes B52 eee 
Inquiries and Answety........ 0s. cesccsscccee cocsecssees 377 VOLUME XIX, FOR 1858. 
Notices of Books, Pamphlets, dc. ..............cceeeceeeees 877 
Fifty Cents a Year, in Advance. 
Five Copies f ; Eight for $8; and d 
ANDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, | Serennees Rete O ater 
AT ANGERS, FRANCE. 22 All subscriptions to commence with the year, and & 
HE Proprietor of these Nurseries—the most extensive iu ume supplied to a! bers 
T Earope, has the honor to inform his numerous friends and se y peony 
the public, that his Ca e of Fruit and Ornamental Trees,| C2 Post-Masters, Fansers, and all friends of improvemm@, 
Shrubs, Seedlings, Fruit Stocks, &c., for the present season, | are respectfully solicited to obtain and forward subscriptions. 
is now ready, and at their disposition. Specimen numbers sent to all applicants. 
The experience which he has acquired in the last ten years by ot PP’ 
Bumerous a = t puodiace 0 Ge U.S., apd the special| Subscription money, if properly enclosed, may be sent st 
cultures w establis' r market upon an area of b 7 
over 300 acres, are for bis customers a sure guarantee of the Sree —_ HARRIS, 
proper and faithful execution of their orders. 
as heretofore, to F. A. BRUGUIEBE, 188 Pearl St¥et,| Janxvany 1, 1858, Rochester, ¥, ¥. 
* New York, his sole agent in the U. 8. ‘ —— » 
Mors.— All adv. ments or circulars, bearing the name of Postage.—The postage on the Farmer, sent to any ae 
Leroy, Ancrrs, must considered as eman from our | the State of New York, paid quarterly in advance, is three 
_ ith -y bee “ yo tg a ¥. A a year; to any other place in the United States, six cents 2 yeu 
é F. A. BRUGUIERE, New York, We pay the American postage on all papers sent to the Canadas 
September, 1858.—4t, ANDRE LEROY, Angers, France. | or any of the other British Provinces, 
ss 
“{ 
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